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DR. MARSHALL’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


On the occasion of Dr. Alfred Marshall’s eightieth birthday 
(July 26, 1922), the following Address was presented to him by 
members of the Royal Economic Society :— 


On the occasion of your eightieth birthday we—many of us 
formerly your pupils, all of us admiring students of your writings— 
make bold to send you a brief message of congratulation. You 
have held up through a long life, with single aim and steady 
purpose, a high scientific ideal; to look through the sign to the 
thing signified, to shun the superficial and the plausible, and 
never to be content with the good when the better may still 
be attained. You have given inspiration to youth and counsel 
and enlightenment to age. The School of Economics at Cam- 
bridge is your child; on the Labour Commission and in your 
evidence before the Gold and Silver and other Commissions you 
have rendered important direct service to the State and have 
advanced Economic Science. But it is as a master of method 
and a path-breaker in difficult regions that we, the signatories 
of this letter, desire especially to greet you. Through you, 
British economists may boast among their foreign colleagues 
that they have a leader in the great tradition of Adam Smith 
and Ricardo and Mill, and of like stature. In gratitude and 
affectionate esteem we wish you continuing power and happy 
days and the sense of work well done. 


HALDANE OF CLOoAN, President of the Royal Economic Society. 
Batrour, Vice-President of the Royal Economic Society. 


A. ANDREAD:ES : : . Professor in the University of Athens. 
WituiAM ASHLEY, KT. , : By ee 3 Birmingham. 
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W. H. BEvVERIDGE, K.C.B. . . Director of the London School of Economics. 
Artuur L. Bow.eEy, Sc.D. . Professor in the University of London. 
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Dr. Marshall replied to the Secretary of the Society as follows:— 


Sea Vale, 
East Lulworth, 
Dorset, 
July 27, 1922. 
My pEAR KEYNES, 

The address, which you have sent to me on my eightieth 
birthday, fills me with gratitude and joy. It is all too kind: 
but I am so avaricious that I would not give up a jot of it. 

It is true of almost every science that, the longer one studies 
it, the larger its scope seems to be: though in fact its scope may 
have remained almost unchanged. But the subject matter of 
economics grows apace; so that the coming generation will 
have a much larger field to study, as well as more exacting notions 
as to the way in which it needs to be studied, than fell to the 
lot of their predecessors. The Chinese worship their ancestors : 
an old student of economics may look with reverential awe on 
the work, which he sees young students preparing themselves 
to do. 

If I have helped in putting some young students on the way 
to grapple with the economic problems of the coming age, that 
is far more important than anything which I have been able to 
do myself: and, resting on the hope that I have done a little 
in this direction, I can depart in peace. 

Yours happily, 
ALFRED MARSHALL. 


x Zz 











THE GENOA RESOLUTIONS ON CURRENCY 


Tue Financial Commission of the Genoa Conference passed a 
series of twelve Resolutions (Cmd. 1667, pp. 60-2) on the subject 
of currency, which were adopted by the full Conference, and 
which may therefore be regarded as the united voice of the 
Governments of Europe. 

That there should really be twelve propositions on the subject 
of currency, which command the agreement of all Europe, would 
seem to be a fantasy hardly deserving serious consideration. 
That there should even be the appearance of agreement invites 
the suspicion that the resolutions must be strictly confined to 
pious platitudes, and surely the stock of pious platitudes respecting 
currency must long ago have been exhausted, if not at the Brussels 
Conference of 1920, at any rate at the multitudinous conferences 
and discussions which have taken place since the end of the war. 

By most critics the Genoa resolutions are dismissed with 
some such remarks as these. And there is no difficulty in sup- 
porting their criticisms with quotations from the resolutions 
themselves. That stability is desirable, that central banks should 
be independent of political pressure, that all European currencies 
should be based on a common standard, that the only possible 
common standard is gold, that, so long as budget deficits are 
met by the creation of paper money, currency reform is impossible, 
these are propositions of the familiar type. 

But to suppose that all the resolutions conform to this model 
is to do them something less than justice, and in the following 
pages I shall endeavour to show what is their practical bearing, 
and what results we may hope for from them. 

The first practical step recommended in the resolutions is 
the meeting of representatives of central banks (Res. 3), to be 
summoned by the Bank of England (Res. 12), to which repre- 
sentatives of the United States are to be invited (Res. 10). The 
primary object of this meeting is to develop “ the practice of 
continuous co-operation among central banks of issue, or banks 
regulating credit policy in the several countries” (Res. 3), but 
there is specifically referred to it a scheme for an international 
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convention, based on a gold exchange standard, and designed 
“ with a view to preventing undue fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of gold ” (Res. 11). 

Another international conference ! What, will the line stretch 
out to the crack of doom ? 

But here there is a difference. The calling in of the central 
banks is a recognition of the principle that currency policy is 
ultimately credit policy, for the direction of credit policy is the 
special function of a central bank. 

It is true that the currency inflation during the war, and the 
most flagrant examples of currency inflation since, have been 
due to the action, not of central banks, but of governments. If 
the central banks contributed, that was only because they were 
allowed no choice but to create credit for their governments. 

It is everywhere recognised that government action of this 
kind must cease if anything whatever is to be done with the 
currency, and some of the pious platitudes adopted at Genoa 
(Resns. 2, 7, & 11 (1) (a)) were needed to place this presupposition 
on record once again. 

If the Conference added nothing to what had already been 
said on this topic, that was because there was nothing to add. 
The particular measures required for balancing budgets and 
avoiding inflationary finance are not, properly speaking, currency 
measures at all, though they are very intimately affected by the 
state of the currency. Moreover, except in one important but 
limited class of cases, they provide no field for international 
action. They are the domestic business of each country, and 
are not the concern of an international conference. With regard 
to the exception, the inter-government obligations left behind by 
the great war, we shall have a word to say later on. 

Inflationary government finance once eliminated, the real 
responsibility for the currency passes from the government to 
the central bank. The central bank may be itself a government 
department, or essentially subordinate to the government, but, 
even if it is, it has the responsibility for regulating the currency 
on banking principles. When, therefore, the governments of 
Europe pass on their monetary programme to the central banks, 
it is the same sort of step forward as is taken by allies in war, 
when the political leaders hand over the task of concerting 
operations to the military commanders. Broad guidance must 
be given by the political leaders, but it is only the military 
commanders who can plan and take practical action. 

When the supply of paper money through advances to the 
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government for budget expenses is cut off, the banking and 
trading community can only get fresh supplies of currency from 
the central bank through the instrumentality of trade borrowing, 
such as discounts and advances. The only means of regulating 
the supply of currency is then by encouraging or discouraging 
trade borrowing. Legislative or administrative regulations, 
limiting or prescribing the issue of legal tender money, may play 
an important part, but, in the last resort, only by affecting the 
action of the central bank. Anyone who can borrow from the 
central bank can thereby procure legal tender money, and in 
such borrowing operations (which in most countries take the 
form of re-discounting) is concentrated the whole demand for 
currency. If the issues of currency are to be limited, whether 
by statute or otherwise, practical effect can only be given to the 
limitation through a control of re-discounts. 

In the scheme which is referred to the meeting of central 
banks is embodied the plan of campaign adopted by the govern- 
ments at Genoa. It starts (Res. 11, par. 1) with the necessary 
governmental and legislative action, viz. (a) the elimination of 
inflationary methods from the budget, and (b) the determination 
of the gold value of the monetary unit. The next step, (c) “ the 
gold value so fixed must then be made effective in a free exchange 
market,” is one involving credit regulation, and therefore demands 
co-operation by the central bank. For the determination of the 
gold value of the monetary unit fixes implicitly a standard for 
its purchasing power in terms of goods and services. If the 
standard diverges from actual market conditions, then the pur- 
chasing power of the unit must be modified. Convertibility into 
gold or foreign exchange is not practicable until the unit is at or 
very near the parity determined upon, and thus in the first 
instance the value of the unit must be adjusted through the 
central bank’s credit policy. If the prescribed value is above 
the existing market value of the unit, credit must be contracted ; 
if below, credit must be relaxed. 

Now changes, through credit regulation, in the purchasing 
power of the unit are not to be made at will and without limit. 
An undue expansion or contraction of credit, involving a general 
rise or fall in price, has detrimental and even disastrous results 
upon the economic life of the community. Therefore when the 
legislation is introduced for the second stage, (b) the determination 
of the gold value of the unit, the central bank, by whose action 
alone effect can be given to the decision, must be consulted and 
must participate. 
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The fourth step is, (d) “ the provision of an adequate reserve 
of approved assets, not necessarily gold.”” The reserve will, of 
course, be the property of the central bank, which is responsible 
for using it to maintain the convertibility of the currency. That 
will not prevent the government from assisting in various ways, 
but the principal in the business will be the bank and not the 
government. 

In fact every stage in the process of returning to the gold 
standard, except the pre-requisite balancing of the national 
budget, requires at least the co-operation of the central bank. 

Pars. 2-7 of Res. 11 deal with the subsequent working of the 
convention, when the gold standard is actually operative. It 
may be asked, why is any international agreement on the subject 
of the gold standard necessary at all? When we have once got 
a currency based on a commodity like gold, why should we not 
rely on free market conditions, as we did before the war ? 

To ask such questions is to disregard the profound changes 
which have occurred since 1914. The substitution of paper for 
gold as the circulating medium in so many countries has displaced 
an enormous amount of gold from circulation. This gold has 
mostly gone to swell the stock in the United States, being the 
only country left with a real gold standard. The result has been 
a great fall in the commodity value of gold. Even now the 
commodity value of the gold dollar, after being raised 80 per 
cent. in twelve months by the most severe deflation ever effected, 
is only two-thirds of what it was before the war. If currency 
reform means simply a reversion to pre-war conditions, there is 
an obvious risk that the value of gold may be raised again by 
‘“‘ the simultaneous and competitive efforts of countries to secure 
metallic reserves ’ (Res. 9). This is not a visionary or theoretical 
danger. Several examples are to be found in history of the 
derangement of monetary conditions through an ill-regulated 
competition for the precious metals. The most notorious is the 
chronic state of depression which prevailed during the spread of 
the gold standard in the period 1873-1896. A less well known 
but still instructive instance is to be found in the breakdown of 
the return to specie payments in England, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia in the period 1816-18, through the depletion of the French 
reserves of gold and silver and the consequent credit stringency 
in Paris. 

If an undue demand for gold is to be avoided, we must have 
some method of economising the use of gold as currency. This 
we find ready to hand in the gold exchange standard, the 
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application of which forms the subject of pars. 2-5 of Res. 11. 
The principle is that the currency of each participating country, 
instead of being convertible into gold, may be convertible at par 
into the currencies of the others. To secure convertibility, the 
participating countries will hold reserves of ‘“‘ approved assets ” 
(bank balances, bills, short term securities or other suitable 
liquid resources) in one another’s currencies, and will undertake 
to buy and sell such assets freely for their own currencies. 

Different currencies linked by an exchange standard so planned 
could be maintained permanently at par with one another without 
the intervention of any metallic medium at all. If the system is 
to be based on a gold standard, then, at some point or other, one 
at least of the currencies must be convertible not merely into 
other currencies but into gold. Accordingly “certain of the 
participating countries will establish a free market in gold, and 
thus become gold centres ”’ (par. 2). 

At the gold centres some gold reserves must be maintained. 
But if the convention is practically world-wide, if all the gold- 
standard countries adhere to it, gold will nowhere be needed as a 
means of remittance, and gold will only be withdrawn from the 
reserves for use as a raw material of industry. 

The precise extent of the industrial demand is not accurately 
known, but it can hardly amount to £50,000,000 a year. At any 
rate, even with the fall since 1914 in the value of gold in com- 
parison with other commodities, it is unlikely that the industrial 
consumption of gold has so far increased as to approach the 
annual output, which is now about £70,000,000. 

The aggregate gold reserves held for monetary purposes exceed 
£1,500,000,000. Here we have a “ visible supply’ of a com- 
modity equal to something like thirty years’ consumption. In 
face of the existence of such a stock, the gold market cannot but 
be entirely artificial. A release from stock of a quantity of gold, 
quite moderate in proportion to the total, might completely 
swamp the market. In fact the gold exchange standard is too 
effective in economising gold. If it were pushed to its logical 
limits, far the greater part of the existing gold reserves would 
become redundant, and the commodity value of gold, upon 
which the value of every currency unit depends, might be de- 
pressed below even the low value which it reached in 1920 (when 
the purchasing power of the gold dollar fell to three-eighths of 
what it had been in 1914). 

It is therefore apparent that in tying our currency units to 
gold, we are not securing a natural or stable standard of value at 
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all. To complete the system, we must provide for the proper 
regulation of the almost unlimited power which the currency 
authorities will have over the value of gold itself. 

Accordingly “‘ credit will be regulated, not only with a view 
to maintaining the currencies at par with one another, but also 
with a view to preventing undue fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of gold ” (Res. 11 (7)). 

Critics of the Genoa resolutions have for the most part either 
overlooked this recommendation altogether, or they have viewed 
it with misgiving and suspicion as an academic proposal of 
doubtful practicability. What has already been said above shows 
how essential the stabilisation of gold is to the whole scheme. 
But it will be worth while to examine it in some detail, in order 
both to remove misconceptions and to reveal the implications of 
the proposal. 

In the first place, what of its practicability ? Can the value 
of gold be regulated, and, if so, how? With a gold standard, 
the price of gold in currency is fixed, and everyone knows how 
gold reserves can be used to prevent the price varying. What 
we are here concerned with is the value of gold, and therefore of 
the currency unit in terms of other commodities. 

In other words we want to stabilise prices. Needless to say, 
it is not suggested that anything should be done to control the 
prices of particular commodities. The proposal is to eliminate 
causes tending to raise or lower all prices. Such causes proceed 
from the state of the currency. According to the quantity theory, 
an increase or decrease in the quantity of means of payment 
(including both legal tender money and bank credits subject to 
cheque) tends to bring about a proportional increase or decrease 
in prices. The supply of legal tender money depends directly on 
the central bank. The supply of bank credits depends upon 
trade borrowing, and so upon the lending policy of the other 
banks. 

But the lending policy of the banks depends upon the lending 
policy of the central bank. When they lend, they assume 
liabilities which are payable on demand in legal tender money, 
and they must assure themselves of adequate cash reserves to 
provide for these liabilities. Therefore their willingness to lend 
depends upon the facilities for obtaining legal tender money, and 
these facilities depend in turn upon the willingness of the central 
bank to lend. The willingness of the central bank to lend is 
measured by its ‘‘ bank rate,”’ or “ re-discount rate.” A variation 
in the rate directly affects only the other banks. But in practice 
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they in turn usually put the rates they charge to borrowers up 
or down with it. Thus trade borrowing as a whole is discouraged 
or encouraged, and the supply of the means of payment restricted 
or stimulated. 

This is not the place to dwell upon the mechanism of the 
control of credit in detail. But there is one complication so 
important that it must be mentioned. With a given volume of 
business, prices depend not only upon the quantity of the means 
of payment, but upon its rapidity of circulation. Rapidity of 
circulation is not a very satisfactory expression, and it is not 
necessary to enter upon a criticism of it. What we are really 
concerned with is anything which tends to increase or decrease 
rapidity of circulation. And the practical form which such a 
tendency takes is a decreased or increased willingness on the 
part of the public, and especially of traders, to hold balances of 
money (in cash or credit). Above all, an expectation that prices 
will rise makes people less willing to hold such balances, and an 
expectation that they will fall makes them more willing. When, 
therefore, the central bank, by re-discounting at low rates, has 
once succeeded in stimulating trade borrowing, and the increase 
in the supply of the means of payment has started a rise in 
prices, the consequent increase in rapidity of circulation imme- 
diately tends to exaggerate the tendency. And vice versa, when 
high re-discount rates have checked trade borrowing, the conse- 
quent decline in rapidity of circulation exaggerates the fall of 
prices. 

The quantity theory, enunciated, as it sometimes is, without 
any reference to variations in rapidity of circulation or any 
reservation covering such variations, is fallacious. But the prin- 
ciple of the regulation of the currency unit through the control 
of credit is not dependent on this crude form of the theory. For 
the changes in rapidity of circulation arising from the control of 
credit reinforce its effects. Provided the action of the central 
bank is effective in accelerating or retarding trade borrowing, 
the resulting rise or fall of prices is greater, not less, than in 
proportion to the change in the quantity of means of payment. 
Money is not borrowed to be kept lying idle. It is paid away, 
as soon as borrowed, either directly, or through the medium of 
dealers, for the expenses of production. It is almost literally 
true to say that a net addition to the amount of trade borrowing 
in any period of time is an addition to the money income of the 
community for that period. The changes in the quantity of the 
means of payment are subsequent and consequent. 
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Now it is money income, not the quantity of the means of 
payment, that affects demand. Or rather it is money income that 
determines expenditure, expenditure that determines demand, 
demand that determines prices. Therefore the problem of regula- 
ting prices is reduced to the problem of regulating trade borrowing. 

Even the power of the central bank to regulate trade borrowing 
is sometimes contested. Interest on bank advances or discount 
on bills forms an almost negligible item in the total cost of pro- 
duction. Can it be supposed that an increase of two or three 
per cent. (4 to # per cent. for three months) will seriously affect 
the willingness of producers to borrow? And even if it be 
admitted that experience proved the sensitiveness of business to 
bank rate under pre-war conditions, was not this sensitiveness 
largely psychological? Did not traders take the advance in 
bank rate as a sign of the anxiety of the central bank, and its 
fears of an approaching exhaustion of its reserves ? 

Before the war the credit policy of central banks was always 
based (as it still ostensibly is) upon the amount or proportion of 
gold reserves. A shortage or threatened shortage of gold reserves 
might be interpreted as endangering credit. The rise in the 
bank rate might be a danger signal, leading all lenders to fear 
default on the part of borrowers and to restrict operations. 

But when paper money is used, a general default of borrowers 
on account of a shortage of cash becomes impossible. Whatever 
legal limitations may be imposed on the note issue cannot be 
maintained when the pinch comes. They could only be main- 
tained through a refusal by the central bank to lend after they 
have been reached. It is well understood that such a refusal 
would be fatal, and in practice it is never resorted to. (A general 
refusal to lend was, it is true, a characteristic of pre-war American 
crises, but that was in a banking system with no central bank 
and no discount market.) 

Nor is it in the least necessary to drag in a general fear of 
default from shortage of cash as the explanation of the sensitive- 
ness of business to the bank rate or re-discount rate. It is perfectly 
true that the producer is not much troubled by the rate of interest 
he has to pay his banker. But that is not so in the case of the 
merchant or dealer, who is constantly carrying stocks of goods 
large in proportion to his own capital, and makes very nice 
calculations as to his margin of profit and the cost of borrowing. 
A moderate rise in the cost of borrowing will make the carrying 
of stocks appreciably less attractive to him. He will buy less 
and sell more, and so a fall of prices can be started. 
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General price variations are closely identified with the trade 
cycle, interest in which has lately been revived by the great 
trade fluctuation of the past three years. Active trade is accom- 
panied by rising prices, that is to say, by a depreciating currency 
unit, and depressed trade by falling prices, or an appreciating 
unit. Which is cause, and which is effect? Various attempts 
have been made to show that the trade cycle is explicable by some 
deep-seated non-monetary cause, and that the price variations 
are merely symptomatic. 

There are two principal theories. 

One traces the trade cycle to periodical over-production, the 
other to periodical states of over-confidence. 

According to the former, if at any time trade is active, people 
are tempted to invest too much money in extending the means 
of production. The process of investment takes time, and, as it 
progresses, output is gradually swollen, till it outstrips demand. 
Excess supply then depresses prices and discourages investment, 
till supply falls off, prices recover and the cycle begins again. 

According to the other theory, the root cause of the trade 
cycle is a long-period change in the state of business confidence. 
A rise or fall in confidence is contagious, and, once started, 
markets cannot free themselves from it till it runs up against 
some physical obstacle in the state of production. 

The two theories are not mutually exclusive, and are usually 
combined, the over-investment being attributed to the over- 
confidence. Nor are monetary causes altogether ruled out. It 
is admitted that the over-confidence leads to too much trade 
borrowing, and so to an inflation of the means of payment. 

If these theories of the trade cycle are correct, is it not vain 
to hope that prices can be steadied? Is it not impossible for a 
central bank to alter the conditions of production or of supply 
and demand, or to correct the weakness of mob psychology ? 

I believe not. And I shall not stop to argue (what I believe 
to be true) that the trade cycle is a purely monetary phenomenon. 
Let the non-monetary theories be admitted. What then can be 
done by means of the control of credit ? 

Assume a state of over-confidence. ‘“‘ Confidence ’’ here means 
an expectation that prices will rise, that and nothing else. To 
be pedantically correct, it is better to say that it means an 
expectation that effective demand at a given price will grow. 
“General business confidence ’’ means an expectation that the 
effective demand for all commodities will grow. This expectation 
makes trade borrowing for the purchase of commodities attractive, 
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and if unchecked the increase in trade borrowing will itself bring 
about the anticipated rise of prices. But, then, if only the cost 
of trade borrowing be raised high enough, its attractiveness can 
be counteracted. If the over-confidence does not lead to increased 
trade borrowing, the expectation of increased demand will be 
disappointed, and prices will not rise. How long the over- 
confidence will survive its disappointment is another matter. 
So long as it does survive, borrowing must be kept in check. 
But whether the continuance of the treatment be long or short, 
it will prevent a rise of prices, that is to say, a depreciation of 
the currency unit. In reality, of course, the over-confidence 
would not outlast its disappointment long. Bank rate might 
theoretically have to be raised very high to have this effect, 
but experience teaches that borrowing reacts to a very 
moderate rise. 

The other branch of the problem, the counteracting of a loss 
of confidence, is not quite so certainly soluble. ‘‘ Loss of con- 
fidence ’’ means an expectation that prices will fall, or that 
demand will contract. It is theoretically conceivable in such a 
case that no rate of interest, however low, would tempt dealers 
to buy goods. Even lending money without interest would not 
help, if the borrower anticipated a loss on every conceivable use 
that he could make of the money. Business got into something 
very like this state in England after the American crisis of 1893. 
Bank rate was kept at 2 per cent. for upwards of two years 
before a revival began, and the open market rate for three-months 
bills fell below 1 per cent. 

But such a condition of stagnation is not possible except in 
the course of reaction from a riot of inflation. If the inflation is 
prevented, the stagnation will never arise. 

But even granted that variations in business confidence can 
be counteracted, how can we deal with periodical over-production ? 
According to this theory the over-production is the result of past 
over-investment, which in turn is brought about by an expectation 
of high profits at a time of short supply. The expectation of 
high profits can be kept within bounds by a high rate of interest 
just as easily when it is due to a real shortage of stocks of com- 
modities as when it is merely a vagary of mob psychology. What 
is required is to counteract, or, at any rate, to check the general 
desire of merchants to restore their stocks to normal. In 1919, 
when stocks had been nearly everywhere depleted by war con- 
ditions, a high rate on trade borrowing would have done much 
to guard against the danger of inflation, at all events in those 
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countries where government finance was not in extreme 
disorder. 

This state of things was abnormal. It is by no means true 
that under pre-war conditions a revival of trade synchronised 
with a shortage of stocks or a falling off with a glut. But it is 
not necessary to argue that point; it is enough to say that, if 
the shortage or the glut did occur, its effects upon prices, and 
therefore upon profits, and therefore upon investment, could be 
counteracted through the instrumentality of the control of 
credit. 

In short, whatever other factors affect the purchasing power 
of the monetary unit, one, the volume of trade borrowing, is 
amenable to human control. By its means the agency which 
exercises the control, that is to say, the central bank, can correct 
the effects of all the others. 

That does not completely dispose of all doubts as to the 
practicability of stabilisation. It would be vain to ignore the 
many difficulties in the way of the detailed application of the 
policy. How is the purchasing power of the unit to be measured ? 
Any available index number is bound to be affected by price 
variations in particular commodities arising from non-monetary 
causes, such as harvest conditions, new inventions, discovery or 
development of new sources of supply or exhaustion of those 
that exist. A blind adherence to the index may hide a real 
departure from the path of stabilisation. And, what is almost 
more fundamental, a change in the monetary supply may manifest 
itself at first not in a change of prices at all, but in a change in 
the volume of purchases; it may have made material progress 
before the index number is affected. Stabilisation cannot be 
secured by any hard-and-fast rules. The central banks must 
exercise discretion; they must be ready to detect and forestall 
any monetary disturbance even before it has affected prices. 
The policy can only be perfected by long experience. Nor can it 
be assumed that perfect stabilisation of internal purchasing power 
is always reconcilable with perfect stabilisation of the foreign 
exchanges. The maintenance of the exchanges within a small 
fraction of parity, which is of the essence of the scheme, may 
involve a small departure of the internal purchasing power of the 
unit from the norm in one or more countries. A suitable com- 
promise must be arrived at by the central banks among them- 
selves, but it is no use to under-estimate the difficulty of preserving 
an even course under such conditions. 

Finally, it may be asked what real benefit a policy of direct 
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stabilisation of the unit, even if practicable, will confer upon us. 
It may be freely granted that any large fluctuations in the 
commodity value of the unit, such as occur in countries with 
“collapsed ”’ currencies, are a deadly evil. But is there any 
harm in the limited fluctuations that occurred under a gold 
standard before the war? The maladjustment of gold reserves, 
referred to above, must of course be corrected. But once the 
gold supply is suitably distributed, why should we not get on as 
we did before the war, and leave index numbers of prices to 
amuse the theorists ? 

The assumption that the maladjustment of gold reserves will 
have been corrected is rather a large one. But there is no need 
to press that point. For before the war the world did suffer 
gravely from the fluctuations in the commodity value of money, 
moderate as those fluctuations seemed to be. It has been pointed 
out above that the fluctuations of the currency unit are intimately 
related to the trade cycle. Now the problem of unemployment, 
as we knew it before the war, was nothing more nor less than 
the problem of the trade cycle. Unemployment there might be 
in particular industries independently of the trade cycle. But 
general unemployment such as prevailed in 1908-9, in 1903-5, in 
1892-5, in 1884-7, in 1877-9, and in many earlier periods, was 
invariably a symptom of the adverse phase of the trade cycle. 

So long as credit is regulated with reference to reserve pro- 
portions, the trade cycle is bound to recur. The flow of legal 
tender money into circulation and back is one of the very tardiest 
consequences of a credit expansion or contraction. If the central 
bank waits for this flow to affect its reserves, and sits passively 
looking on at an expansion or contraction gathering impetus for 
years before it takes any decisive action, we cannot escape from 
the alternations of feverish activity with depression and unem- 
ployment. If the central bank watches, not the reserve propor- 
tion, but the aberrations of the flow of purchasing power (as 
measured by prices, subject to the necessary allowances) from a 
perfectly even course, early action will become the rule, the 
expansion will be checked in time and the contraction will be 
avoided. Expansion and reaction have been more pronounced 
and more injurious in the short period that has elapsed since the 
war than ever before. That is because the credit situation has 
been allowed to drift without much regard even to the old test 
of reserve proportions. 

To attribute our present unemployment to credit contraction 
may seem to run counter to the prevalent opinion, which finds 
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the cause in the collapse of Central and Eastern European cur- 
rencies. But if Continental customers cannot buy British goods, 
that is largely on account of that very pressure to sell, which has 
been brought about by the credit contraction. This pressure to 
sell has not only reacted adversely upon production here, but 
has raised the value of sterling both in commodities and in 
foreign currencies, and has congested markets with accumulated 
stocks all over the world. These consequences are not more 
conspicuous in European markets than elsewhere, for example in 
South America and the East. Nor have we really suffered 
materially from the low cost of production in the countries with 
collapsed currencies, for by the test of the volume of exports 
their competition is much less formidable than before the 
war. 

It is quite superfluous to seek for other causes of depression 
and unemployment, when there has been so tremendous a deflation 
as to reduce prices by half in less than two years. The relation 
of business depression to falling prices is so well recognised, not 
merely among economists but among practical men, that it is 
hardly necessary to labour the point. Experience has confirmed 
theory scores of times. 

That does not mean to say that we do not suffer through the 
distresses of Europe. Our loss is heavy enough, but it does not 
take the form of unemployment. Unemployment is due to a 
defect of organisation, a maladjustment of the monetary 
machinery. The defect can be cured, the maladjustment can be 
corrected. 

This is all very well, it may be said, for the countries which 
already have healthy currencies. By taking thought, they can 
perhaps do even better than before the war. But that is not the 
urgent problem for which the Genoa Conference was called 
together. What help do the resolutions offer to the countries 
with collapsed currencies themselves? It may be quite true 
that their disorders are not the cause of our depression, but that 
does not mean that the disorders themselves are unimportant. 

These disorders are due, one and all, to budget deficits. This 
is true without qualification. The budget deficits themselves are 
due to many causes. It may possibly be true in one case that 
no financial expedients can provide adequate resources for the 
expenses of government. If so, the budget deficit is there a 
symptom of a more deep-seated economic malady, a real inability 
to attain the subsistence level. But that, at any rate, is excep- 
tional. Elsewhere budget deficits have less fundamental causes. 
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We need not examine them in detail, but we may refer in particular 
to the case of international indebtedness. 

To international indebtedness, whether reparations or war 
debts, have been attributed all the currency and exchange dis- 
turbances of Europe. Those who take this view have overlooked 
the fact that, apart from German reparations, practically none of 
the debts have even begun to be paid. Even the sums paid by 
Germany have been moderate in comparison with the capacity 
of the exchange market. The real difficulty is that the debtor 
countries have failed to budget for their liabilities. The reparation 
payments made by Germany up to now have been effected not 
by raising the money from the tax-payer to buy the necessary 
exchange, but by creating inflated credits. So long as this is so, 
the reparation difficulty is merely the budget difficulty over 
again. 

Undoubtedly it might be that a country, which could suc- 
cessfully budget for the equivalent in its own currency of its 
foreign obligations, would fail to create the necessary export 
surplus, and in that event the exchange market would break 
down. That situation would have to be dealt with if it arose, 
but it has not yet arisen. 

In one respect the Genoa resolutions are really unsatisfactory. 
It is impossible to point to any particular time at which effect 
can be given to them. Not only must they wait for the balancing 
of budgets before they can take effect in the weaker countries ; 
even in the stronger they must wait for the establishment of a 
gold parity, whether the restoration of the old one or the adoption 
of anew. England and half a dozen other countries are within 
less than ten per cent. of par. But no one can say for certain 
how long it will take to bridge the gap. Further deflation is out 
of the question, and all we can do is to stabilise our currency at 
its existing purchasing power till the redundant supplies of gold 
now in America have brought down the commodity value of the 
dollar to the corresponding level. 

Some countries, whose currencies are at less than half their 
pre-war gold parities, are nevertheless extremely unwilling to 
give up the prospect of restoring them. France, Belgium and 
Italy all took this attitude at Genoa. It seems to involve an 
almost indefinite postponement of stabilisation so far as they are 
concerned. 

On the other hand, countries with collapsed currencies, as 
soon as they have surmounted their budget difficulties, and are 
in a position to stabilise, will have no compunction about adopting 
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anew parity. For them the stabilisation of the healthy currencies 
is by no means a matter of indifference. One of the great practical 
difficulties in the way of currency reform in countries like Finland 
or Czecho-Slovakia, which have gained effective control of their 
credit situation, has been the rise in the commodity value of the 
dollar and the pound during the past two years. 

R. G. HawTrREY 
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OF EMPTY ECONOMIC BOXES 


PICTURE an economist, well-educated in the dominant British 
school, going over a hat-factory. On the shelves of the store, the 
first room he enters, are boxes containing hats. On the shelves 
of his mind are also boxes. There is a row labelled Diminishing 
Return Industries, Constant Return Industries, Increasing Return 
Industries. Above that a dustier row labelled Monopolies (with 
discrimination of three degrees) in Diminishing Return Industries, 
Constant Return Industries, Increasing Return Industries. On 
top again he can just read the dockets, Taxes on Monopolies in 
Diminishing Return Industries—and so on. He is aware that 
these boxes are not very prominent on the shelves of some 
economists of whose mental furniture he generally approves; 
but he received them from his masters and he has seen them 
handled with beautiful ingenuity by his friends. Yet from all 
his reading and conversations he cannot recall a scene in which 
anyone opened the boxes and said, with authority and convincing 
evidence, ‘‘ Constant Return Industry, hosen; Increasing 
Return Industry, hats,’ or used any like words. Nor can he 
think of an industrial monograph in which profitable use was made 
of the Laws of Returns in commenting on the things of life. 
Perhaps he has himself tried to write a little monograph and 
remembers how, doubtless for lack of wit, he made of them no use; 
but how for this no one ever blamed him. 

He takes down, in memory and when he gets home from his 
shelves, Industry and Trade: A Study of Industrial Technique 
and Business Organisation, with its nearly nine hundred pages 
packed full of the things of life. Two references to Constant 
Returns—one in a footnote—and a handful of references to 
Diminishing and Increasing Returns im Allgemeinen, not so far 
as he can find in close relation to the facts of those British, 
French, German and American Industries of which the great 
book has taught him so much: these seem to be all. He tries 
The Economics of Welfare to find that, in nearly a thousand pages, 
there is not even one illustration of what industries are in which 
boxes, though many an argument begins—‘‘ when conditions of 
diminishing returns prevail” or “‘ when conditions of increasing 


returns prevail’, as if everyone knew when that was. 
¥2 
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The difficulty of supplying illustrations had been brought 
home to him that day in the hat factory. Whilst wandering 
among hollow copper cones to which hat-stuff miraculously 
adhered, shaping and pressing appliances, and dye vats, he had 
wondered—trecalling the words with difficulty—whether ‘‘ the 
increment of product due to the increase by a unit in the quantity 
of resources occupied in producing ”’ hats is smaller (diminishing 
returns), or greater (increasing returns), “the greater is the 
quantity of resources so employed.’’ 1 How should he conceive 
his unit of resources? How his increment of product? No one 
had given him any help here. Must he fix on a standard hat or 
a standard quantity of standard hat-stuff? It is physical output, 
the Great Analytics repeat, with which these Laws deal; so 
something of the sort seems necessary. He appreciates the wisdom 
of talking not of hats but of commodities. 

Or how is he to conceive of “‘ an industry’? Is it a national 
industry? The Great Analytics seem to assume this; though 
they are not perfectly explicit. But are they entitled to assume 
it? Ought he not somehow to take into account conditions in 
that place—now in Czecho-Slovakia—whence came the ‘“‘ Austrian 
velours hats ” of which he hears so much among the hat factories 
of Denton? Discouraged, he falls back, most reluctantly, on 
generalities. As the world’s population is still growing, presumably 
more units of resources, however conceived, are in fact being 
turned to hat-making. But only the most searching and difficult 
realistic inquiry could, he feels sure, even suggest the conclusion 
that, in this industry at this time, each “ dose ”’ of manufacturing 
resources means more standard hats. 

Can the diminishing returns side help? Hats; chief raw 
materials, coal, rabbits’ fur, shellac, leather for the inside band 
and pulp for the box. Coal seems easy; and an approximate 
solution there will help in so many other industries, in some of 
which the value of the product is thirty per cent. fuel cost, or 
more. To assert that the produce of mines conforms to the 
Law of Diminishing Returns is, he knows, “ misleading.” 2 But 
if the one raw material common to all industries is not to be 
brought within the scope of the Laws, all hope of dragging them 
out of the realm of the categories must be abandoned in limine. 
So the risk of misleading must be shouldered. 

Nature’s response to the miner is notoriously reluctant. 
A time must come in the history of the planet, as a time comes 
in the history of every pit, when equal successive “‘ doses’ of 

1 The Economics of Welfare, p. 120. 2 Marshall, Principles, p. 168. 
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resources will yield smaller physical returns. Economics, how- 
ever, is not concerned with geological time; nor the Laws of 
Returns, if he has rightly apprehended them, with individual 
pits. The industry is the unit. For the moment he will think 
of a national industry, an old national industry, that of Britain. 
Have the new large-scale applications of resources, those great 
pit-sinkings on the Doncaster extension of the Yorkshire coalfield 
which the war interrupted, have they the effect of increasing 
or of only keeping constant the yield of coal “ per unit of resources ”’ 
in Britain? Or, in spite of their undoubted efficiency, is the return 
per unit for the whole industry actually diminishing, because 
elsewhere the working out of pits is rendering the successive 
*‘ doses’ applied to them less efficient? He does not know; 
but it seems not impossible that an approximate answer might 
be worked out—with a gigantic reservation which he sets aside 
for further thought. 

That coal in Britain is being produced under conditions of 
diminishing returns is quite possible; but this is one of the 
cases in which we are least entitled to adopt a narrow national 
standpoint. One could hardly err in assuming that in Upper 
Silesia, or in the Transvaal, or in many parts of the United States 
the reverse is true; and as the world is fast becoming a single 
market for coal, and coal-mining a single world-industry like 
wheat-growing, any thorough inquiry would have not only to 
balance the virgin coal of Doncaster against the well-worked 
Lancashire field, but Britain against America or even against 
that wonderful coal-field through which, they say, the upper 
Yangtse-Kiang cuts its gorges. So far as our economist knows the 
work is not yet begun. 

After coal, rabbits’ fur: an awkward case: a joint-product 
tvo. Nature shows no reluctance to supply mankind with 
rabbits; but as a crop they compete with others. The rabbit- 
skin industry is distributed between Hampshire warrens, Belgian 
hutches, and Australian back-blocks. There is system in it, 
at least in the hutches and on the back-blocks; but its organisa- 
tion, its internal and external economies, are elusive. The puzzled 
economist has no idea, and no notion how he shall begin to form 
an idea, whether it is or is not carried on under conditions of 
diminishing returns. Of the leather for the hat-bands he is more 
disposed to hazard a guess that diminishing returns prevail; 
but it is a guess, and there are all the problems of the joint-product 
and the sources of supply (some in old countries and some in new) 
which faced him when considering the rabbits. 
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Shellac and pulp for the boxes are more hopeful. From what 
he has read of the shellac ‘‘ industry” and the lac insect he 
suspects diminishing returns. Things picked up in forests are 
apt to elude with greater and greater success intensive efforts to 
pick them up. But stay—is there any “cultured”’ shellac? 
That is a thing to be looked into; for, in the slightly similar case 
of wild and plantation rubber, he suspects that the transition 
from the wild to the cultured product marked a transition from 
diminishing to increasing returns upon each “ unit of resources ”’ 
devoted to rubber production. It looks almost as if a proof of 
increasing returns in rubber planting might be established 
statistically for the period 1905-22: it is, of course, the simple case 
of an organised large-scale industry on virgin soil, a Ricardian, 
or perhaps we should say a Careyite, rudiment. Shellac is not so 
easy. With a confession of ignorance, coupled with a strong 
guess of diminishing returns, he passes to pulp, the most hopeful 
of all his raw materials. 

Common knowledge of the wastage of the world’s timber— 
which was being treated rather as a stock, like coal, than as 
a crop, like rubber—supported by some study of timber price 
movements as compared with other price movements before 1914, 
did suggest definitely that ‘‘ units of resources ”’ applied to forest 
exploitation were yielding smaller physical returns. Whether 
this is true of wood-pulp is less certain. There the economies 
of an organised industry, the increasing returns tendency, have 
to be set against Nature’s very obvious reluctance to supply 
mankind with timber indefinitely on the stock system. But it 
is likely that the pulp industry also, thanks more to human 
carelessness than to the niggardliness of Nature, is working under 
conditions of diminishing returns. Provisionally, and with 
hesitation, our economist was just about to conclude that the 
cardboard of his hat-boxes shows clear signs of Nature’s reluctance 
to meet man half-way, when someone reminded him that this 
particular cardboard was made not of wood-pulp but of straw, 
ropes’ ends, and the worn-out covers of railway wagons. Vegetable 
materials, no doubt, and against all such a suspicion of diminishing 
returns lies; but may not the improving organisation of the 
marine-store dealers and other handlers of “ junk’? come in on 
the other side? New processes have got between him and 
Nature: a new, long and none too hopeful inquiry into fact lies 
before him. He must, if honest, admit ignorance of the class 
of ‘ returns”’ under which this cardboard is made. Finally he 
must balance all these uncertainties and ignorances on the 
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‘“‘ diminishing ”’ side against the equally stubborn ignorances— 
all of which there has not been space here to tabulate—on the 
“increasing ’’ side. He leaves the factory with no formed opinion 
about the proper economic box for hats. 

It may be said that the industry is not typical of industries 
generally. Certainly there is a special lack of decent organisa- 
tion for the production of some of its raw materials and great 
difficulty in hitting on a representative finished product. But 
the same is true of many other trades; and incidentally it has 
been shown, or suggested, that coal itself cannot be boxed con- 
fidently. No doubt it is easy to take extreme cases on the 
‘“‘ increasing ’’ side and box them. Meccano Ltd., no doubt, are 
working under conditions of increasing returns. So, one supposes, 
are the Ford establishments and probably the car industry 
generally; but whether or not well-established industries, say 
textile machinery or locomotives, are working under decided 
conditions of increasing returns would be very difficult to deter- 
mine. True, it seems most unlikely that mechanical industries 
with mineral raw materials, in the present state of the world’s 
mineral resources, are producing under “ diminishing ”’ conditions ; 
but no more can be said with any confidence. Wherever animal 
or vegetable materials are involved the element of uncertainty is 
greatly increased. And it was for these cases in particular that 
the conception of the balance of forces, man’s organisation versus 
Nature’s reluctance, was worked out. A strict interpretation 
of diminishing returns, as we know, excludes the mineral stocks. 
Then consider wool. , 

It is no use discussing ‘‘ woollen cloth’; for there is no such 
thing. You might as well discuss a commodity. But there 
are standard products of the industry, reasonably uniform and 
regularly quoted. Take combed wool, ‘“ tops.” If any problem 
in “returns” involving organic matter is soluble, that of 64’s 
Botany tops should be. The wool is, by definition, all Australian ; 
and if perhaps now and then some River Plate or New Zealand 
wool gets into the tops, that too is new country wool. “In the 
production of wheat and wool ” (the tendency towards diminish- 
ing returns) “‘ has almost exclusive sway in an old country.” ! 
The converse is no doubt true of a new one. But is Australia 
still ‘‘new’’? There is keen competition between agricultural 
and pastoral interests and, in some districts, between sheep and 
cattle. The districts in which the fine merino wool used for 
64’s can be produced to perfection are limited; and as the supply 


1 Marshall, Principles, p. 319. 
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has grown but little, in spite of steady demand, it is likely enough 
that “conditions of diminishing returns” prevail. But just 
how the situation is now to be described, I do not know. A 
monograph, as yet unwritten, would be illuminating but might 
not be decisive. At present we are not justified in stating that 
Botany (7. e. fine merino) wool is being produced under the sway 
of either of the returns tendencies. On the other hand we are, 
I think, justified in stating that the tendency to increasing 
returns is not working strongly on the manufacturing side. The 
combing industry is highly organised and localised to an astonish- 
ing degree. Apart from combs run by some spinners, the combing 
plants are mostly large. Fresh ones are seldom set up, and it is 
unlikely that the building of new mills or the extension of those 
now existing would increase the efficiency of the industry dis- 
proportionately to the effort expended. ‘This is almost a verbal 
repetition of what Dr. Marshall wrote long ago about the produc- 
tion of blankets. Supposing that Botany wool is, in fact, pro- 
duced to-day under conditions of slightly diminishing returns, it 
is conceivable that 64's Botany tops are being turned out very near 
the mathematical point of constant returns. But we do not know. 

Constant returns, it may be observed in passing, must always 
remain a mathematical point, their box an empty one. It is 
inconceivable that a method can ever be devised for so measur- 
ing these real but infinitely subtle and imponderable tendencies 
towards diminishing and increasing returns that someone will 
be able to say, Lo, here a perfect balance. If this is so, constant 
returns industries may be relegated finally to the limbo of the 
categories, in company for the present with such still disembodied 
phantoms as the ‘‘ commodity whose elasticity of demand is 
unity.” 

In the passage where Dr. Marshal! discusses blankets occurs 
the reservation referred to above as gigantic and set aside for 
further thought. The improvements in efficiency arising from 
the increasing size of an industry, to which Dr. Marshall attributes 
increasing returns, are, as I read him, not to include notable 
inventions, perhaps not inventions at all. They are improve- 
ments in organisation only. Referring to the blanket trade he 
writes, “‘an increase in the aggregate volume of production 
brings some new economics, but not many,” because the trade is 
“‘ already on so great a scale that any new economics that (it) 
may attain are more likely to be the result of new inventions than 
of improved organisation.’’ I think Professor Pigou endorses 
this distinction between invention and organisation, but I am 
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not quite sure; he is less concrete in his treatment than Dr. 
Marshall, further from the clod and much further from machinery. 
The distinction, important as it is and clarifying of pure thought, 
discourages the student not of categories but of things. For, 
when trying to box an industry with the increasing docket, he 
must strive to think away that part of any additional output, 
coinciding with a fresh ‘‘ dose of resources,’ which is due to 
invention, and concentrate on the part due to size and organisa- 
tion only. Suppose he has just found out—it would be hard 
enough, perhaps not possible, but conceivable—that the returns 
to the expenditure of resources in sinking of coal-pits near 
Doncaster are such as to show that even the British coal industry 
is still in the ‘‘ increasing’ stage; and that then someone tells 
him (I fancy it is true) that these pits would never have been 
sunk at the price in “‘ resources’ but for the modern invention 
by which loose and water-logged strata above the coal-measures 
are frozen artificially to facilitate sinking. Can he, like a school- 
man, put this aside as an accidens and concentrate on the pure 
substantia of the growing industry apart from the invention ? 
He is not tempted to try. If he were, quite certainly the boxes 
would always remain empty. Should the laws ever be rescued 
from the limbo of the categories, it could only be by treating 
industries as they are and lumping in inventions. Professor 
Pigou’s definition quoted above would, I think, permit of this. 
You can pack much into the phrase, ‘‘ a unit in the quantity of 
resources.” It may prove difficult to suggest a concrete measure 
for the ‘* unit of inventiveness,” but it should not be much more 
difficult than measurement of the ‘“‘ unit of normal managerial 
capacity,’ which is obviously included in Professor Pigou’s 
composite unit. 


Perhaps some analytic, great or small, having read so far with 
impatience will be muttering quite loud, connu, farceur! Was 
it not obvious to you that we did not pretend to have set up 
measured units of managerial capacity, units of capital, and units 
of labour, compounded into a joint-unit of resources? Of course 
there are endless practical difficulties in fixing on standard units 
of product for particular industries and correlating them with 
the application of units of resources. Did not the rarity of 
illustrations in our discussion of “‘ returns” indicate what we 
were doing? A standard hat is not a mathematical concept. 
We are generalising the bewildering detail of industry. Do you 
admit the logic of the conception of the laws of returns? Yes? 
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Well, we are building a framework into which we hope facts may 
in time be fitted. If those who know the facts cannot do the 
fitting, we shall regret it. But our doctrine will retain its logical— 
and, may we add, its pedagogic—value. And then you know it 
goes so prettily into graphs and equations. Besides, in the 
history of thought analysis has often outrun verification. 

The answer to such a statement of the case depends, first, 
upon the measure of hopefulness or despondency with which one 
contemplates the task of translating the theory into the facts 
of those industries which one knows best; secondly, upon one’s 
estimate of the final utility of such a translation if it could be 
made ; and thirdly, upon one’s personal opinion of the consequences 
of the outrunning of verification by analysis in Economics. 
Taking the last point first and speaking in the first person, as in 
such a case one must, I think a good deal of harm has been done 
through omission to make it quite clear that the Laws of Returns 
have never been attached to specific industries; that the boxes 
are, in fact, empty; that we do not, for instance, at this moment 
know under what conditions of returns coal or boots are being pro- 
duced. If unwary, one might read T'he Economics of Welfare, a 
book which from its title would not appear to be an essay in “‘ pure 
economics,” without apprehending this; and I suspect that many 
students do so. I myself did not appreciate how completely 
empty the boxes were until I had given a number of public 
demonstrations with them. And if more acute minds are not 
likely so to be misled, the rank and file surely are. Unless we 
have a good prospect in the near future of filling the boxes 
reasonably full, there is, I hold, grave danger to an essentially 
practical science such as Economics in the elaboration of hypo- 
thetical conclusions about, say, human welfare and taxes in 
relation to industries which cannot be specified. 

Next, supposing we did, after much labour, ascertain definitely 
that coal in England was being produced under conditions of 
slightly diminishing and 64's Botany tops under conditions of 
slightly increasing returns—what would be the utility of the 
knowledge, apart from the satisfaction of a legitimate scientific 
curiosity ? Professor Marshall has stated that “other things 
being equal, the Finance Minister should press on products of 
Decreasing Return industries rather than on products of In- 
creasing Return industries,’ 1 and there is a considerable litera- 
ture, with few illustrations, on the working of taxes upon com- 
modities under different assumptions as to returns. But I think 
we may take it that the italicising of the “ other things being 


1 Industry and Trade, p. 405 n. 
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equal ’’ is a scholarly reminder that this is not a bit of political 
advice; for it is hard to think of cases in which other things 
would be equal, since Diminishing Return industries, if we can 
lay them by the heels, are likely to prove nearer the raw material, 
so to speak, and so less eligible for taxation, than Increasing 
Return industries. If not a safe guide to taxation, would the 
knowledge affect social, industrial or commercial policy? At 
the moment I can think of no advice which I should give to a 
working wool-comber, top-maker, spinner, merchant or reformer 
of social conditions in the worsted trade, as a result of the decision 
that 64’s Botany tops were being produced under conditions of 
slightly increasing returns. Long before scholars had established 
that British coal was being produced under conditions of slightly 
diminishing returns, the resultant price rise relative to the price 
in increasing return areas would have stimulated organisation 
and invention to restore at least a state of constant returns, were 
that in any way possible. In all these matters the economist is, 
willy-nilly, an historian. The world has moved on before his 
conclusions are ripe. 

And with how much hope does one face the establishing of 
these conclusions? The instances referred to so far have not 
been very encouraging. Looking backwards over long periods 
the task can be approached with some hope, provided one does 
not seek too great precision, does not, for instance, try to separate 
the effects of organisation from those of invention. The fact that 
the iron-work required to build a church cost about as much in 
sterling in 1913 as when Sir Christopher Wren was estimating 
for City churches, after the great fire of London,! alone indicates 
an enormously increased return to invention and organisation 
combined during the intervening two centuries and a half. But 
to prove that any standard grade of iron—No. 3 Cleveland pig 
or crown bars, let us say—has been turned out since the war 
under any particular condition of returns is a different matter. 
I can at present see no way of giving reality to the “ unit of 
resources’: though that by no means proves that there is no 
way. If it were given reality, some appreciable period of time 
would be necessary during which successive “ units ’’ would have 
to be applied to the industry, and the physical outputs measured. 
The allowance of time might have to be so long as to “ make 
history ’’ of the inquiry : its results might be true only of yester- 
day. Again the experimental difficulties appear, though they may 
not prove to be, insurmountable. No one, so far as I know, has 
begun to attempt to surmount them. 

1 W. G. Bell, The Great Fire of London, p. 282. 
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If it is judged worth while to make a serious and concerted 
effort to fill the boxes—of which I am doubtful—a beginning 
might be made with some of the simple industries which it is 
customary to assume are working under conditions of diminishing 
returns. Do we really know that wheat, world wheat, is produced 
under those conditions? Or wool, or cotton? Some rough 
suggestions have been thrown out above as to timber, rubber and 
coal: the two first are the most hopeful. Before we know how 
much reluctance on the part of Nature we have to overcome, it is 
rather vain to speculate on the extent of our achievement in 
overcoming it and establishing conditions of increasing returns. 
Nature’s reluctance varies presumably with the proportions of 
virgin and non-virgin soil, forests, coal measures and so forth to 
the total quantity of each being exploited at a given time for the 
production of a given raw material or food-stuff. In special 
cases, of which rubber may be one, she may for the time being be 
not reluctant at all. Easy generalisations about the Law of 
Diminishing Returns being necessarily true, because if it is not you 
might feed the world from a square yard, will help little in the 
discussion of these world-problems. 

As to Increasing Returns : if we are to restrict the conception 
as, I believe, Dr. Marshall does, to the increased efficiency re- 
sulting from the improved organisation which generally accom- 
panies an increase of capital and labour in any industry, or in 
industries in general, to the exclusion of the efficiency flowing 
from invention—and a very good case can be made out for such 
restriction—then, I think, we should on principle avoid even the 
suggestion that we know that particular industries come into the 
‘* increasing ’’ category, because we never can know what pro- 
portion of their efficiency is due to organisation resulting from 
mere size and what to invention. This is not a denial of the 
reality of increasing returns in this sense, only a denial of their 
measurability. If, on the other hand, we widen the conception 
as suggested above so as to cover all inventions, we can arrive at 
certain tolerable historical results; but, as I think, we shall be 
permanently held up by “ experimental” difficulties in dealing 
with the present and, @ fortiori, with that near future which is 
so particularly interesting to the working economist. If I am 
wrong, and there are ways over any or all of the difficulties, 
which someone can point out, these mainly destructive notes 


may have constructive uses. 
J. H. CLapHaM 


1 See the definition in Principles, p. 319. 

















TRADE BOARDS AND THE CAVE COMMITTEE 


TuE Cave Committee on the working and effects of the Trade 
Boards Acts has completed the work that was entrusted to it. 
It was, however, necessarily confined to a small part of what is 
really a single problem of international range, namely Government 
interference with wage-rates generally. The narrow issues that 
the Committee had to study can, I think, be illuminated if they 
are put in a wider setting. 

In modern times, until some five-and-twenty years ago, it 
was the general policy of governments to leave wages severely 
alone. At the present time, however, over nearly the whole of 
the English-speaking world that policy has been abandoned. 
It has been abandoned under the influence of two dominant 
motives. On the one side, the inconvenience and loss caused 
to the public by stoppages of work in important industries has 
driven governments to seek some means of averting these stop- 
pages. On the other side, humanitarian sentiment has been 
shocked at the conditions prevailing in what have been some- 
what ambiguously called ‘‘ sweated industries,” and governments 
have intervened with intent to prevent sweating. It is interest- 
ing to observe how these two motives have worked themselves out 
in practice. In origin they are entirely distinct, but in their 
concrete manifestations they have moved more and more closely 
together. 

The desire to obviate stoppages of work has often translated 
itself into forms that do not involve any direct interference 
with wage-rates. Thus, Government Departments offer their 
services in mediation, encourage the formation of voluntary Joint 
Boards of employers and employed to negotiate wages questions, 
require the taking of a second ballot before a strike is declared, 
forbid, under penalties, the declaration of a strike or lock-out 
before opportunity has been afforded to an impartial tribunal to 
investigate disputes and recommend terms of settlement, and 
so on. In none of these arrangements is there any direct deter- 
mination of wage-rates by public authority. But in some 
countries these arrangements have not been deemed sufficient, 
and it has been desired, either generally or in industries of excep- 
tional importance, actually to forbid stoppages of work by law. 
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When this stage is reached, and when employers ana employed are 
compelled to carry on though they cannot agree upon terms, it 
becomes necessary for the public authority to add an order 
fixing these terms to the order to carry on. If it did not do this, 
the order to carry on would obviously lead to chaos. In this 
way, the desire to prevent stoppages of work has become embodied 
in systems of compulsory arbitration, the best known of these 
being that of New Zealand, under which the public authority, 
through officially controlled Boards or Court, directly determines 
what the wage-rates are to be. 

In like manner, the desire to prevent sweating has evolved 
forms of State action that do not carry with them any direct 
impediment to stoppages of work. Wages Boards or Trade 
Boards are set up, and through them the State announces certain 
minimum standards of wages, just as under the Factory Acts 
it announces certain minimum standards of sanitation and safety, 
below which employers must not, on pain of punishment, descend. 
This does, of course, indirectly rule out one possible form of 
stoppage of work, namely a lock-out by employers designed to 
compel the acceptance of wages below these minimum standards. 
But directly nothing is done against any class of stoppage, and 
neither directly nor indirectly is anything done against that 
class of stoppage which originates in a demand by the work- 
people for wage-rates higher than the legal minimum. Just, 
however, as we have seen that the desire to prevent stoppages 
has sometimes pushed forward into the territory of wages settle- 
ments, so sometimes the desire to prevent sweating has pushed 
forward into the territory of legal sanctions against stoppages. 
Thus in Victoria, under an amending Act of 1907, it is provided 
that, if workpeople in an industry bound by the determination 
of a Wages Board undertake a strike, the Government may 
suspend the whole or part of the determination for the period of 
a year. This provision in effect imposes a penalty on strikes, 
because, generally speaking, the suspension of a determination 
will involve the temporary abrogation of some obligations upon 
employers that are of advantage to the workpeople. In Tasmania, 
where the Victorian system has been adopted, the Wages Board 
Act forbids, under severe penalties, a lock-out or strike on 
account of any matter in respect to which a Board has made a 
determination. 

This tendency towards an assimilation between the practical 
manifestations of the desire to prevent industrial stoppages and 
the desire to prevent sweating has been associated with, and is, 
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no doubt, in part due to, a widening in the scope of these desires 
themselves. The desire to prevent industrial stoppages is 
naturally most potent in regard to industries of fundamental 
social importance. Thus, the Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act is limited to industries of this class, and the 
New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act of 1918 only makes 
unconditionally illegal strikes on the part of employees of Central 
or Local Government authorities. It is not, however, possible to 
distinguish industries into two rigidly divided groups, one of 
which is socially important while the other is not. The distine- 
tion among them can only be one of degree. Hence, it is natural 
to find that authoritative action to prevent stoppages of work 
is not everywhere confined to certain selected industries. In 
South Africa and in Colorado the principle of the Canadian Act 
has been extended over a wider field, and in New Zealand, as is 
well known, the compulsory arbitration law applies to all indus- 
tries, except those in which the workers have refused to be 
registered under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts. 
In the same way the desire to prevent sweating, which mani- 
fested itself first in the formation of Wages Boards in selected 
ill-organised and ill-paid occupations, has, in Victoria, expanded 
into a desire to prevent unfairly low wages in a more general 
sense. The number of occupations covered by Wages Boards 
in that country has grown, till at the present time Boards have 
been appointed in practically all of them. We may conclude, 
therefore, that, though the root ideas underlying compulsory 
arbitration systems and the Wages Board system respectively 
are quite distinct, and are, moreover, in their purest forms, 
relevant to different classes of occupation—for it so happens that 
in most countries workpeople in the industries of greatest social 
importance are not ill-organised or low-paid—yet the legal arrange- 
ments evolved out of them have everywhere much in common, 
and sometimes, as in Tasmania, become indistinguishable. 

In order that this conclusion may be clear-cut, it is desirable 
to remove a rather common confusion of ideas. It is sometimes 
supposed that the Compulsory Arbitration method and the Trade 
Board method differ from one another fundamentally, in that 
under the former it is a standard wage, and under the latter a 
minimum wage, that is determined. In one sense this is true. 
The wage determined by a compulsory arbitration court is an 
absolute wage, in that it is illegal either for employers to fight for 
less or for workpeople to fight for more; and the wage deter- 
mined by a Trade Board, under the English plan, though not on 
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the Tasmanian plan, is a minimum wage, in that it is illegal for 
employers to fight for less but not illegal for workpeople to fight 
for more. Under compulsory arbitration the awarded wage and 
nothing else is the lawful wage; under Trade Boards (on the 
English model) the awarded or any higher wage is a lawful wage. 
This, however, is not the sense in which the relation between the 
standard wage of compulsory arbitration and the minimum wage 
of Trade Boards is commonly understood. Many people think 
that, if in two exactly similar industries a Court was called upon to 
fix a standard wage and a Trade Board to fix a minimum wage 
for exactly similar classes of workpeople, the minimum wage 
fixed by the Board would be substantially less than the standard 
wage fixed by the Court. This is notso. In respect of any given 
category of workpeople, Court or Board alike would aim at what 
they consider to be the proper wage for ordinary workers in that 
category. The so-called minimum wages of Trade Boards are 
not intended, in respect of any given category of workpeople, 
to be fixed at a level substantially below what is ordinarily paid, 
thus serving merely as a kind of safeguard against eccentric 
employers. Trade Boards, no less than Arbitration Courts, aim 
at determining the rates of wages that will actually be paid in 
their industries. When a piece-rate is announced by either sort 
of body, this is intended to be the piece-rate payable to all 
employees. When a time-rate is fixed, Court and Board alike 
are settling the wage appropriate to a worker of representative 
strength and skill. For both of them the rate is a minimum, in 
the sense that workers of strength and skill greater than the 
ordinary may expect better pay; and by both provision is made 
to allow workers whose strength and skill is abnormally small 
to be paid less than the “ minimum ”’ rate. In this matter, there- 
fore, the two systems are upon all fours. Under both of them 
the task of the public authority is to announce, not an ineffective 
minimum, but the rate of wage it deems proper to a defined grade 
of worker in the industry it is reviewing. 

We are thus led on to inquire what precisely legislators, when 
providing machinery for Government interference with wages, 
have conceived a proper rate to mean. It might mean either what 
we may call an economic wage, namely the wage which, in the 
conditions of the trade under review, economic forces tend to 
bring about if employers can be prevented from taking advantage 
of the bargaining weakness of some or all of their workpeople 
and paying them less than they are worth; or it might mean a 
“living wage,” interpreted on the basis of some opinion as to 
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what is reasonably necessary for a civilised man or woman with a 
normal family. It is obvious that these two sorts of proper wage, 
translated into terms of money, may, on occasions, mean very 
different things. Unless, therefore, legislatures provide guidance 
for the wage-regulating bodies they set up, there can hardly fail 
to be uncertainty and confusion. Consequently, there have been 
introduced into the laws of several of the Australasian colonies 
governing words of greater or less precision. In the Victorian 
law of 1903, it was provided that determinations should be based 
in each industry on the rate of wage actually paid by “ reputable 
employers’ to workers of average capacity in that industry. 
This rule, which in effect signified that the proper wage was to 
be taken to mean an “ economic wage,” was, however, repealed 
in 1907. In the 1912 Act, Section 175 laid down: ‘‘ Where any 
determination made by a special board either before or after the 
commencement of this Act, is being dealt with by the Court, 
such Court shall consider whether the determination appealed 
against has had or may have the effect of prejudicing the progress, 
maintenance of, or scope of employment, in the trade or industry 
affected by any such price or rate; and, if of opinion that it has 
had or may have such effect, the Court shall make such altera- 
tions as, in its opinion, may be necessary to remove or prevent 
such effect, and at the same time to secure a living wage to the 
employees in such trade or industry who are affected by such 
determination.” This suggests that the proper wage is to mean 
both an economic wage and a living wage, and the possibility of 
conflict between these two ideals is ignored. In the Queensland 
Act of 1916 “ the wage awarded must be not less than sufficient 
to maintain a well-conducted employee of average health, strength, 
and competence, and his wife and a family of three children in a 
fair and average standard of comfort, having regard to the 
conditions of living prevailing among employees in the calling.’”! 
The first part of this provision suggests that the living wage is 
to be adopted as the sole standard, but the last part belies this 
suggestion, because, of course, the conditions of living prevailing 
among employees in the calling depend on their customary earn- 
ings, and, therefore, are related to the economic wage of the 
calling. In other States, however, a more definite position is 
taken up, and it is laid down, in effect, that in making their 
awards, Courts or Boards shall regard the living wage as a 
minimum, below which they must in no event go. Thus, the 
South Australian Industrial Arbitration Act of 1912 lays down: 
1 Gilchrist, Conciliation and Arbitration, p. 104. 
No. 127,—voL. XXXII. Z 
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‘* The board shall not have power to order or provide wages which 
do not secure to the employees affected a living wage. Living 
wage means a sum sufficient for the normal and reasonable needs 
of the average employee living in the locality where the work 
under consideration is done, or is being done. In the Western 
Australian Act, it is provided that ‘no minimum rate of wages or 
other remuneration shall be prescribed which is not sufficient to 
enable the average worker to whom it applies to live in reason- 
able comfort, having regard to any domestic obligations to which 
such average workman would be ordinarily subject.” 1 Finally, 
in the New South Wales Act of 1918, these general rules are given 
a statistical interpretation. The Board of Trade is ordered, after 
public inquiry into the cost of living, to declare from year to 
year what shall be the living wages respectively of male and 
of female adult employees (other than those who are abnormally 
inefficient) in the State or any defined area thereof, and no 
industrial agreement shall be entered into, and no award made 
for wages lower than such living wages. What it all comes to 
is that in the various colonies whose laws I have been citing, 
as between the living wage and the economic wage, that one of the 
two which in any particular industry is higher must be taken, 
by Courts or Boards determining the pay of ordinary workers, 
to be the proper wage. 

The law cited from New South Wales brings into view yet 
another possible arrangement; namely the establishment, either 
alongside of, or instead of, the special determinations made by 
Wages Boards, of a general nationally determined minimum wage. 
The New South Wales rule involves this. It does not merely give 
an instruction to the Boards and Court before which particular 
wage issues may come: it applies also to settlements made by 
agreement of the parties. It is true, of course, that the Legisla- 
ture has not itself translated its living wage into terms of actual 
money. This task is left to the Board of Trade, and is to be 
undertaken every year on the basis of the cost of living. This, 
however, is a matter of detail, not of principle—a recognition of 
the fact that prices vary, and that it is more convenient to take 
account of these variations by administrative regulations than by 
legislative amendments. It should not prevent us from regarding 
the New South Wales law as one that fixes directly national 
minimum wages at 21 living level—a level, it should be borne in 
mind, which may be different for men from what it is for women 
workers. These national minimum wages do not, of course, 


1 Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, No. 167, pp. 165-7. 
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mean wages below which nobody may be hired to industry. The 
intention underlying them is that ordinary workers of the lowest 
grade who are of sound mind and body shall not be engaged to 
work in any industry for a less sum than common opinion regards 
as capable of yielding a reasonable subsistence: and special 
provision is made, as under the more detailed rules laid down by 
Wages Boards, for allowing abnormally inefficient workers to be 
engaged at a lower rate. In the State of Washington there is, 
for women workers, a State minimum wage law on the same general 
basis as the New South Wales law. 

This general background should enable us to envisage more 
clearly the nature of the problem which the Cave Committee had 
to consider, and to estimate better the value of their work. In 
view of the strong opposition that prevails in this country to 
compulsory arbitration or prohibitions against strikes, they did 
not need to contemplate the development of our Trade Board 
system on the lines of the Tasmanian law. They were, however, 
called upon to examine actual and proposed extensions of our 
system to cover workpeople belonging to different categories 
from those at first included in it. In the Act of 1909 it was 
laid down, as a condition for establishing a Trade Board in any 
industry or branch of industry, that the rate of wage prevailing 
there ‘‘ is exceptionally low as compared with that in other employ- 
ments.” In the Act of 1918 this condition was abrogated, and 
there was substituted for it a new condition, namely that the 
Minister of Labour is “ of opinion that no adequate machinery 
exists for the effective regulation of wages throughout the trade, 
and that, accordingly, having regard to the rates of wages pre- 
vailing in the trade or any part of the trade, it is expedient that 
the principal Act should apply to the trade.” The new Act was 
followed by a large increase in the number of Boards; and, 
furthermore, Boards, instead of merely fixing rates, as had 
hitherto been the custom, merely for the lowest grade of ordinary 
workers in the trade, leaving skilled and semi-skilled workers 
unaffected, took to fixing different rates for different classes of 
workers, even on some occasions for foremen earning over 
£4 10s. a week (Report, p. 11). This was a large step forward 
from the original intention of the 1909 Act. While most people 
were willing to forbid employers, under penalty, to force down a 
poor unskilled worker’s wage below, say, 30s. a week, without 
putting any corresponding prohibition on the workman’s trying 
to force the wage up, there was strong opposition to a one-sided 


arrangement of this sort as regards high-waged skilled men. The 
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existing state of things was anomalous: it was necessary either 
to go forward on Tasmanian lines, and make the Trade Boards’ 
determinations enforceable against workpeople as well as against 
employers, or to restrict more narrowly the scope of the Boards’ 
activities. The Cave Committee favour the second alternative. 
“It appears to us,” they write, “‘ that, while the coercive powers 
of the State, and particularly of the criminal law, may properly 
be used to prevent the unfair oppression of individuals and the 
injury to the national health that results from the ‘ sweating ’ 
of workers, the use of those coercive powers should be limited to 
that purpose, and that any further regulation of wages should be 
left, so far as possible, to the processes of negotiation and collective 
bargaining. It is one thing to say that an employer shall not 
pay to his adult worker a sum insufficient for his or her mainte- 
nance under the conditions of the time, be the sum 35s., 40s., or 
50s. per week; it is quite another thing to provide that he shall 
not pay to a skilled worker of a particular class less than 70s., 
80s., or 90s., even though the worker is prepared to work at a 
lower wage, and that, if he does so, he shall be liable to fine or 
imprisonment. It may be desirable that the higher wage should 
be paid, and it may not be unreasonable for a trade organisaton 
to insist on that wage being paid and to enforce its decision by 
economic means; but to compel the payment by the threat of 
criminal prosecution appears to us to be an oppressive use of the 
powers of the State” (pp. 26-7). The Committee accordingly 
recommend that the Minister of Labour should not be empowered 
to apply the Act to a trade unless both an unduly low wage 
prevails in the trade or some branch of it, and ‘“ there is lack of 
such organisation among the workers as is required for the 
effective regulation of wages in the trade ” (p. 28). They recom- 
mend, further, that the Boards should only be empowered to fix 
legally binding minimum rates in respect of ordinary workers of 
the lowest grade in the trades covered by them; rates for other 
grades of workers not being determinable unless three-fourths of 
the representatives of each side agree upon a recommendation 
and invite the Minister to enforce it. It will thus be seen that the 
Committee are desirous of lopping off the accretions that have 
grown upon the original Trade Boards Act of 1909, and of not 
extending direct legal interference with wages beyond classes of 
workpeople who are, in popular language, sweated, or liable to 
be sweated. 

Let us now turn to the principles on which determinations 
are to be based. The Committee agree with the general practice 
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of allowing subnormal workers to be paid a lower rate per day 
(not, of course, a lower piece-rate) than that determined for normal 
workers. They point out that at present, under the English law, 
permits may be granted only for persons “affected by any 
infirmity or physical injury,” and they recommend that they 
should also be obtainable in respect of “ the ‘slow worker,’ ”’ 
i.e. “the person who, while not subject to any infirmity or 
physical injury, is yet incapable, owing to some constitutional 
defect or to some other cause, of earning the minimum rate fixed 
for the ordinary worker of his class’ (p. 34). This, however, is 
comparatively, though not absolutely, a small matter. Much 
more vital is the question what principles Trade Boards should 
follow in determining the wages to be paid to ordinary workers ; 
or in other words, what meaning they should assign to the notion 
proper wage. In neither the 1909 Act nor the 1918 Act did 
Parliament give any guidance on this important matter. The 
natural result followed: ‘‘ Some Boards,” the Cave Committee 
report, ‘‘ have had regard only to the cost of living, while others 
have taken into account the value of the work done and the charge 
that the trade can bear. In one case we were informed that the 
minimum was taken to be the lowest wage payable to the least 
skilled worker in the cheapest living area covered by the rate; 
while in another it was defined as a wage sufficient to provide a 
young woman of eighteen with means sufficient to enable her to 
maintain herself without assistance, and to enable a man of twenty- 
one to contemplate marriage. Partly as a consequence of this 
diversity of interpretation, wide differences are found in the rates 
fixed’ (Report, p. 26). The issue is thus plainly stated, and we 
naturally look to the Committee to offer a solution. We are, 
however, disappointed. The Boards, we are told, should aim 
“at giving protection to the workers in each trade by securing 
to them at least a wage which approximates to the subsistence 
level in the place in which they live and which the trade can 
bear” (p. 28). This is mere shirking, on the model of the Victorian 
Act of 1912. The last six words destroy those which go before 
and leave an unmeaning chaos. 

On the subject of a national minimum wage law, the 
Committee are more definite. They discuss the enactment of 
such a law (from which abnormally inefficient workers may 
obtain exemption) as a substitute for the Trade Boards. It 
seems fairly clear that any national minimum wage would 
have to be put at a level appropriate to the lowest grade of 
ordinary worker (though there might, of course, be different 
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minima for men and women) in the lowest grade industry. Thus, 
it would fail to protect from exploitation any one of a grade 
better than this, and so, though nominally of wider reach, would 
really be of narrower reach even than the modest system of 
Trade Boards contemplated by the 1909 Acts. In this connec- 
tion there is also a serious technical difficulty in the definition of 
ordinary workers. It may happen that certain occupations are 
predominantly manned by an exceptionally slow type of unskilled 
labourer; so that, say, the unskilled man one-tenth of the way 
down the scale of capacity in one occupation corresponds to the 
unskilled man nine-tenths of the way down in another. Under a 
national minimum wage we should either have to make our 
minimum appropriate to workers who, from a general point of 
view, are not ordinary, but “ slow ”’ workers, or to exempt from 
it practically all the unskilled workers in certain occupations. 
This awkwardness is avoided under the Trade Board system. 
Again, as the Cave Committee point out, “in some industries, 
the home-worker cannot be adequately protected except by 
fixing minimum piece-wages, and it is clear that such rates 
cannot be fixed on a national basis for all trades’ (p. 25). Yet 
again, a law enacting a national minimum wage, though, as in 
New South Wales it could make provision for variations in the 
cost of living from time to time, could not as effectively as a 
system of Trade Boards make provision for variations from place 
to place. For reasons such as these the Committee is opposed 
to the enactment of a national minimum wage as a substitute for 
Trade Boards. Its enactment as an addition to them they do 
not discuss. Granted, however, that Boards are installed over a 
wide enough field and operate satisfactorily, there seems little 
to be gained by creating a new form of machinery. It may be 
inferred from their silence that the Committee take this view. 
A. C. Picou 
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SOME CAUSES OF THE INCREASE OF POPULATION IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
LONDON 


WuiLeE the causes of the great increase in population which 
became obvious in the nineteenth century are to some extent 
obscure, it is clear that during the eighteenth century many 
factors were at work, lessening the terrible death-rate of London. 
The great controversy of the eighteenth century as to whether 
the population of the country was increasing or decreasing was 
largely based on varying interpretations of the London Bills of 
Mortality. From these it was alarmingly evident that the annual 
deaths in London greatly exceeded the births and that this 
excess represented a drain on the rest of the country. ‘ Let the 
country gentlemen be called forth and declare,’ wrote Corbyn 
Morris in 1751, “ have they not continually felt for many years 
past an increasing want of husbandmen and day-labourers ? 
Have the farmers throughout the kingdom no just complaints of 
the excessive increasing prices of workmen and of the impossi- 
bility of procuring a sufficient number at any price? . . . These 
are the direct consequences flowing from this vast annual destruc- 
tion of country adults and non-adults also . . . in London... . 
London will not feel any want of recruits till there are no people 
in the country... .’1 Three years later another observer 
wrote: ‘‘ London has grown, and continues still to grow, out of 
compass at the expense of and to the sensible diminution of the 
other towns and boroughs, at the expense, in short, of the class 
of labourers.”’ * 

This was the ‘‘ great wen” theory which had prevailed at 
least since the time of the Tudors. There was another theory, 
namely that the population of London like that of the country 
was decreasing, and as a matter of fact between 1720 and 1750 
the population ‘“‘ within the Bills of Mortality ” seems actually to 
have declined. 

The Bills of Mortality, the weekly, monthly and yearly 


1 Observations on the Past Growth and Present State of the City of London, 


p. 106. 
2 “Sir John Nickolls ” (a Frenchman), Remarks on the Advantages and Dis- 


advantages of France and Great Britain, p. 188. 
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summaries of christenings and burials compiled by the Company 
of Parish Clerks, were unsatisfactory as a record of births and 
deaths, as only baptisms and burials in parish churches and 
burial-grounds were registered. The Bills—the name was 
extended to the area covered by the returns—stood for the greater 
London of the seventeenth century. They included, for instance, 
the parishes of Hackney, Bermondsey and Bethnal Green, which 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century were still partly rural. 
But they did not include the parishes into which London had 
more recently expanded. ‘‘ London is increasing more rapidly 
than appears,” Price wrote in 1769, ‘‘ by the omission of the two 
parishes most increased by new building, Marybone and Pancrass ; 
the former is now, I suppose, one of the largest in London.” ! 
From time to time new parishes appeared in the Bills, but 
these were subdivisions of parishes which had become more 
thickly populated and did not extend the area covered by the 
records. 

As a basis for an estimate of the population of London the 
Bills became increasingly inadequate owing to the rapid growth 
of the non-included parishes. As a basis for a calculation of the 
relation of births to deaths they were also defective; first, because 
the baptisms as a record of births were generally admitted to be 
more deficient than the burials as a record of deaths ; ? secondly, 
because after the middle of the century it is possible that the 
number of burials outside parish burial-grounds increased, owing 
to an increasing number of Jews and of Irish Roman Catholics 
in London and to the starting of private venture burial-grounds 
with lower fees than those of the parishes.? Thirdly, the Bills 


1 “ Observations on the Expectation of Lives,” Philosophical Transactions, 
LIX, p. 108 n. 

2 “ None of the births among Jews, Quakers, Papists, and the three denomina- 
tions of dissenters are included in the Bills, whereas many of their burials are.”’ 
Price, op. cit., p. 100n. Wales, Price’s opponent in the population controversy, 
agrees with him on this point; see /nquiry into the Present State of the Population 
of England and Wales, 1781, p. 14. Private baptism, allowed by the Church 
for ‘‘ great cause and necessity,”’ was fairly general, the cause being sometimes 
the difficulty of obtaining godparents, and such baptisms were in some parishes 
refused registration. See Rickman’s Preliminary Observations to the Population 
Returns of 1811, p. xxiii. 

3 “Dissenting burial-grounds at fees very much smaller than those of the 
established church are to be found in many parishes, and ihis is the cause ’’”— 
{of the supposed decrease in population].—Malcolm, Londinium Redivivum, III, 
p- 230. Malcolm attributed a decrease in baptisms in Whitechapel after 1783 
to the great increase in Jews and a decrease in the burials to ‘‘ a number of cheap 
burial-grounds.”’ Lysons found in 1795 that an excess of baptisms over burials 
at Bethnal Green was “ to be attributed to some private burial-grounds where the 
fees are somewhat lower than in that belonging to the parish.” Environs of 
London, II, p. 27, This is, however, controversial. Price wrote in 1780 “ [the 
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themselves were inaccurate compilations from the parish 
registers. 

With all their deficiencies, however, the Bills of Mortality 
give a remarkable picture of the fluctuations of the London 
death-rate and birth-rate, and of the variations in the causes and 
ages of death, which though inaccurate we may accept as broadly 
true, and which is corroborated by evidence from independent 
sources—poor law records, and the records of schools, hospitals 
and dispensaries. William Heberden the younger, a London 
doctor of great experience, wrote in 1808: “‘ The Bills of Mor- 
tality have often been objected to as erroneous and imperfect 
sources of information and unworthy of credit. This charge is 
not without foundation, though by no means to be admitted to 
its full extent. For what they want in accuracy is in a great 
measure supplied by their magnitude, the large scale upon which 
they are constructed making their smaller errors inconsiderable. 
. . . But the surest testimony to their credibility is afforded by 
the Bills themselves, whose agreement with each other is quite 
inexplicable upon any other supposition than that of their being 
drawn from the uniformity of nature and truth.” ? 

Dr. Price, the leader of the pessimists in the population con- 
troversy, maintained in 1780 (in spite of his admission in 1769 
that London was increasing) that “‘even London was more 
populous at the Revolution than it is now.” % In 1783 he 
estimated that the population of England and Wales had decreased 
by a million and a half since the Revolution; ‘“ the inhabitants 
of the cottages thrown down in the country fly to London, there 
to be corrupted and perish.* . . . In London those who used to 
live plain must now live high, those who used to walk must now 
be carried. This is the reason of the increase of consumption 
and buildings in London and not an increase of the inhabitants, 





Bills] are indeed defective, but in consequence of a great decrease of dissenters 
they are less so than they used to be.” Essay on Population, p. 60. ‘The French 
Protestants of Spitalfields gradually became “ blended with the English.” 
Hale, A Letter to Whitbread, 1806. 

1 See Rickman’s comparison of Baptisms and Burials in the Parish Registers 
and in the Bills of Mortality, Population Returns, 1811, Appendix, p. 200. See 
also Ogle, ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Trustworthiness of the old Bills of Mortality,” 
Journal of the Statistical Society, September 1892. 

2 ** On the Mortality of London,” College of Physicians, Medical Transactions, 
IV, p. 103. 

3 Essay on the Population of England and Wales, p. 55. His arguments were 
based partly on the Bills of Mortality, partly on the returns of houses for the 
purpose of the window tax and inhabited house duty. 

4 Observations on Reversionary Payments, ed. of 1783, Supplement II, p. 256 
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for the number of inhabitants is certainly (if any regard is due to 
the Bills) less now than it was thirty years ago.” } 

The controversy was ended by the census of 1801 followed by 
that of 1811, which proved what Price’s opponents had main- 
tained, that the population of England and Wales had increased 
during the eighteenth century, slowly at first and rapidly after 
1780, and that that of London had done the same, though, owing 
to the more rapid increase in the industrial north and west, at a 
lower average rate than that of the country as a whole. The 
population for the eighteenth century was calculated from 
the registered baptisms (according to the parish registers) on the 
assumption that these bore the same relation to the total popula- 
tion that they did in 1800. 

On this basis it was estimated that the population of London 
(including five parishes not within the Bills, Marylebone, St. 
Pancras, Paddington, Kensington and Chelsea) was 674,500 in 
1700 and 676,750 in 1750, as compared with the 900,000 of the 
census returns of 1801.? 

If the parishes without the Bills are omitted, the slight 
increase in population between 1700 and 1750 disappears and 
there is actually a decrease from 665,200 to 654,400. While 
Westminster and the out-parishes had increased, the City and 
Southwark, the oldest and most crowded parts of London, had 
decreased. As the population had certainly increased from 


1 Observations on Reversionary Payments, ed. of 1783, Supplement IT, p. 257n. 
2 





| 





’ ; 
| 1700 1750 | 1801 | 1811 

1. City of London within the | | 
Walls... 139,300 87,000 | 78,000 57,700 

2. City of London “without | | 
the Walls | 69,000 57,300 | 56,300) 68,000 

3. The Borough (the five | 
Southwark parishes) 100,000 94,700 | 98,700; 75,000 

4. The City and Liberties of | 
Westminster... ne 130,000 152,000 | 165,000) 168,600 





the Bills of Mortality veil | 

Middlesex and Surrey) . 226,900 | 258,900 | 379,000, 518,700 
6. The five parishes not | 

within the Bills of Mor- 


5. The out-parishes within | | | 
| 
| | 

tality .. . | 9,150 | 22,350 | 123,000, 162,000 





Total.. ..  .. | 674,350 | 676,250 | 900,000; 1,050,000 





Population of England | | | | 
and Wales .. . | 5,475,000 | 6,467,000 waned 10,488,000 
| } 





The returns for London in 1801 and 1811 are those of the census enumerations 
with the addition of a twenty-fifth for the floating, non-resident population. 
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1700 to 1720, the check between 1720 and 1750 is greater than 
appears from the figures.* 

Contemporary estimates of the population and interpretations 
of the Bills of Mortality are interesting examples of the strange 
pessimism of the eighteenth century which existed side by side 
with so much equally strange complacency. The growth of 
industry and commerce resulted in a shortage of labour in certain 
districts and occupations, and this was taken as evidence of 
depopulation. The growth of London in bricks and mortar was 
obvious, but this is how it was explained by Price in 1779: 
“ The increase of buildings in London has for several years been 
the subject of general observation. It deserves particular 
notice that it is derived from the increase of luxury, an evil 
which, while it flatters, never fails to destroy. It has been 
shown from authentic accounts that the decrease of the lower 
people in London and Middlesex has kept pace with the increase 
of buildings. The annual deaths alone in the Bills of Mortality 
have for many years been decreasing, and are now 6,000 per 
annum less than they were fifty years ago. In particular it is 
observable with respect to London within the City walls, that 
though always filled with houses, the births and burials, and 
consequently the inhabitants, have decreased one half. The 
just account of this must be that those who cannot now satisfy 
themselves without whole houses or perhaps two or three houses 
. . . used formerly to be satisfied with lodgings or with parts of 
houses.” 2 A decrease in the death-rate is taken as a proof of a 
decline in the population, and a less concentrated and crowded 
manner of living is taken as an increase of luxury.* 


1 As this estimate is based on the birth-rate it is possible that the apparent 
decline in population did not take place. An estimate based on the death-rate 
would show an increase. In this period the great increase in recorded infantine 
mortality (under the head of ‘‘ convulsions, chrisoms and infants ’’) suggests 
that there must also have been an increase in the infants who died unbaptised, 
and therefore escaped registration in either baptisms or burials. Cf. Heberden, 
Observations on the Increase and Decrease of Different Diseases, 1801, p. 32: “ It 
is not easy to account for the diminution of christenings between the years 1740 
and 1760. But it may be observed that the number of females buried in the 
same twenty years not being sensibly lessened, the defect seems to have arisen 
from the smaller proportions among them who bore children. Whatever be 
the cause of this, the christenings appear, in fact, to have been fewest at a time 
when the burials were nearly at the highest.” 

2 Observations on . . . the Population in England and Wales (Appendix to 
Morgan’s Assurances, p. 274). 

3 This curious interpretation of luxury is well illustrated by Price’s account 
of the population of Birmingham : 


1700 Inhabitants 15,042, 6 to a house. 
1750 mA 23,688, 51% to a house. 
1770 ea 30,804, 54 to a house. 
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While Price and his followers were wrong in their deductions 
from the Bills of Mortality, the Bills were certainly confusing and 
disconcerting. Before 1750 the decrease of births and the 
increase of burials were the cause of well-founded alarm. After 
1750 the decrease in burials, due to a declining death-rate, and 
partly perhaps to the peculiarities of the Bills, was often inter- 
preted as a sign of a declining population. 

By 1740 it had become evident that the number of christenings 
was decreasing and that of burials increasing, and many calcula- 
tions were made of the great “‘ waste of life ’’ caused by the excess 
of deaths over births. The figures were indeed alarming. The 
baptisms increased from the beginning of the century till 1724, 
when they were 19,370, and then decreased till they reached 
their lowest point, 13,751 in 1742. They continued at a low 
level till 1760 and then began slowly to increase. At the very 
time at which the baptisms were lowest, the burials reached their 
highest point, 30,811 in 1740 and 32,169 in 1741. They did not 
again during the century come within 4,000 of this maximum, in 
spite of an increased population, and after 1750 it became apparent 
that they were gradually decreasing. 

The “ waste of life’ recorded in the Bills was at its worst 
since the days of the plague between 1727 and 1750. From 1728 
the ages of those dying were given in the Bills, and it became 
apparent that the great mortality was chiefly among children. 
The population of London was only kept up by immigrants from 
the country who had passed the dangerous first years of life, and 
yet the percentage of deaths is estimated to have been 1 in 20 in 
1750.1 

Corbyn Morris, writing in 1751, estimated that the decline in 
the population was chiefly owing to the smaller number of children 
under ten, and was due to “two melancholy causes—a less 
number of annual births and a greater proportion of what are 
born dying in their first infancy, the numbers who survive being 
chiefly the children of people of substance instead of those of the 
common people.” 2 

The early part of the eighteenth century between 1700 and 


‘“In this account we see the gradual progress of luxury at Birmingham, the 
houses having increased so much faster than the people.’’—ZIbid. 

1 In tho census returns of 1801 the rate in 1750 was calculated (from the 
registered burials, allowing for omissions) to have been 1 in 23; in 1811 this was 
corrected to 1 in 21, and in 1821 to 1 in 20. According to Farr’s calculation from 
the Bills of Mortality the death-rate was still higher. Between 1728 and 1757 
he finds the average death-rate to have been 52 per thousand. See table in 
McCulloch’s Account of the British Empire, 1854, II, p. 613. 

2 Op. cit. p. 110. 
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1757 or 1765 is considered to have been one of the chief periods of 
working-class prosperity in this country. Food prices fell from 
the level of the seventeenth century, there was a great demand 
for labour, and wages tended to rise. The standard of living 
improved. Instead of bread from the coarser cereals, barley, 
rye and oats, fine wheaten bread, previously a luxury of the 
well-to-do, became the staple food of the greater part of the 
country. Between 1700 and 1720 London’s share in this general 
prosperity is reflected in the Bills of Mortality. In those years 
the proportion of burials to baptisms is the lowest during the 
eighty-five years from 1680 to 1765, as that between 1740 and 
1760 is the highest.1_ What was the cause of the setback after 
1720? 

The Bills of Mortality recorded the inevitable effects of 
dearth and fever in the lessening of births and increasing of 
deaths, but the period from 1700 to 1750 was on the whole one 
of plenty, while the bad years were distributed fairly equally 
before and after 1720. 

Fever was perennial in London, and a bad harvest with a 
rise in the price of bread and a hard winter were inevitably 
followed by an epidemic. There were two such outbreaks 
between 1700 and 1720 and two between 1720 and 1750. A hard 
winter and a very long frost in 1708-9, with a bad harvest in the 
following summer, caused a great rise in the price of corn, and 
the famine price of 81s. 9d. a quarter was reached during the 
autumn and winter of 1709-10. Distress and fever made the 
recorded burials rise from 21,890 in 1709 to 24,620 in 1710. The 
fall in the births was slight. In 1713 the price rose to 56s. 11d. ; 
there was a hard frost in the following winter and the Thames was 
frozen. This was followed by the inevitable fever epidemic. 
The burials rose from 21,057 in 1713 to 26,569 in 1714. 

The harvests of 1727 and 1728 were bad, corn was imported, 
there was a fever period in London, and from 1726 to 1729 the 
death-rate was very high and the births declined. The dearth 
of 1740 to 1741 coincided with a very cold winter followed by a 
very hot summer.? The Thames was frozen, there was much 


1 Proportion of Births to Burials in London : 
Births Burials 
1680-1700 . - . 681 to 1,000 
1700-1720 . . - 721 to 1,000 
1720-1740 . ‘ ° 649 to 1,000 
1740-1760 . js 638 to 1,000 
(four years) 1761-1765 . 2 - 664 to 1,000 


C. Smith, T'racts on the Corn Trade, Supplement, p. 23. 
2 Maitland, History of London, 1756, I, p. 621. 
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distress in London, and a particularly virulent outbreak of fever 
occurred which caused much alarm.! The dearth, according to 
Chalmers, was not comparable with the dear years of King 
William (1692-1699) or Queen Anne (1709-10).2 Corn rose to 
56s. only, but the effects were more disastrous. It was a period 
of trade depression shown in a marked drop in exports, and this 
added to the unemployment caused by the frost. The effects of 
these two calamitous years are seen in the terrible excess of burials 
over baptisms, 15,580 in 1740 and 17,212 in 1741.8 

The fact that a high death-rate and low birth-rate should 
have combined between 1720 and 1750 to check the increase which 
had been fairly constant for many years before is strange, because 
during this time London was spreading itself over a wider area 
and the narrow streets and courts of the City were becoming 
less crowded as more warehouses were built.4 It was also a 
time of plentiful harvests and cheap food. In the forty years 
between 1715 and 1755 there were only three bad seasons, 1727, 
1728 and 1740, and the price of corn was very low. The dearth 
of 1740 was confined to a single year and was followed until 
1751 with an uninterrupted succession of good and abundant 
seasons.° Meat .in London was cheap and plentiful,® and the 


1 “ The present fever (1741) on its first appearance seldom fixed itself on any 
but the poor people, and especially on such as lived in large towns, workhouses 
or prisons. Country people and farmers seemed for the most part exempt from 
it.” It was ascribed to millers and bakers using flour composed of horse-beans, 
pease, coarse unsound barley, etc. “‘in the late scarcity and dearness of pro- 


visions.”’ Ibid. 2 Domestic Gconomy, 1812, p. 261. 
* Baptisms Burials 
2740 7 - - 15,231 30,811 
1741. ; ; , 14,957 32,169 
1742 . ; ; 13,751 27,483 


4 Cf. Defoe on the increase of London between 1725 end 1727 in the Intro- 
duction to the last volume of his Jour, p. 10: ‘‘ Since our last volume (1725) 
we have to add to our description of the parts in and about London, a large 
variety both of publick and private buildings; as a new East India House 
building in the City and a South Sea Company-house finished, both lofty 
and magnificent. Mr. Guy’s hospital in Southwark ... the additions to 
Bethlehem Hospital and several new steeples and churches. . . . Then there 
is a little city of buildings, streets and squares added to those mentioned before 
at the West side of Hanover and Cavendish Squares, with the repair of two 
terrible fires at Wapping and Ratcliff.” 

5 Tooke, History of Prices, I, pp. 41-3. 

® “We have of late years greatly increased in the breeding of live stock of all 
kinds, and the great supply from the northern parts of England and Wales have 
glutted the London markets. . . . This great increase has of late supplied the 
London markets with meat far beyond its consumption and therefore lowered 
the price, so that the best or middling pieces have been sold cheap enough to be 
within the reach of the common people, therefore common pieces have not had 
so ready a vent as usual.”’ A proper Reply to the Scandalous Libel intituled the 
Trial of the Spirits, 1736 (which had maintained that meat was cheap because 
spirit-drinkers did not eat meat and therefore the inferior pieces had to be buried). 
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markets and stalls were being increasingly well supplied with 
fruit and vegetables from the neighbouring market gardens. 
Trade was growing—apart from a setback after 1739—and the 
couniry was financially prosperous.1 The sanitary condition of 
London was of course very bad, but there is no evidence that 
it was deteriorating—on the contrary, it must have tended to 
improve with the spreading out of the population. The constant 
fires and the rebuilding which followed them must have had on a 
smaller scale something of the effects of the Great Fire. The 
appearance of the plague at Marseilles in 1719 roused a salutary 
terror in England; it was the occasion of Dr. Mead’s Discourse 
concerning Pestilential Contagion, written in 1720 at the request 
of the Government, which went through seven editions in a year. 
As a matter of fact the effects of an improved diet and some 
sanitary progress are seen in the decline since the seventeenth 
century in the mortality from scurvy, dysentery and intermittent 
fever.” 

The only explanation seems to be that usually given by 
contemporaries,’—the orgy of spirit-drinking, which was at its 
worst between 1720 and 1751, due to the very cheap and very 
intoxicating liquors, which were retailed indiscriminately and in 
the most brutalising and demoralising conditions. 


“The diminution of births,” wrote Corbyn Morris in 1751, 
“set out from the time that the consumption of these liquors by 
the common people became enormous. . . . As this consumption 
hath been continually increasing since that time, the amount 
of the births hath been continually diminishing. . . . Can it 
be necessary to add to this shocking loss . . . the sickly state 
of such infants as are born, who with difficulty pass through the 
first stages of life and live very few of them to years of manhood ? 
. . . Enquire from the several hospitals in this city, whether any 
increase of patients and of what sort, are daily brought under 
their care? They will all declare, increasing multitudes of 
dropsical and consumptive people arising from the effects of 
spirituous liquors.” 4 


1 In 1729 a ministerial statement was made to show that Britain was in a 
thriving condition, the proofs being, a low rate of interest, a high rate of purchase 
for the funds, the enclosing and improving of land and mines, the increase in 
manufactures shown in the export returns, and the increase of shipping. Chalmers, 
Domestic Giconomy, 1812, p. 113. 

2 See Short, New Observations on City, Town and Country Bills of Mortality, 
1750, p. 241. 

3 Another explanation sometimes given is that it was due to the collapse of 
the South Sea bubble, e.g. Maitland, History of London, II, p. 740. This for a few 
years interrupted the building of Cavendish Square, but it seems unlikely that it 
seriously affected the population between 1720 and 1750. 

4 Op. cit. p. 115. 
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A representation to the House of Commons in 1751 on the 
effects of spirituous liquors estimates the annual loss in London 
since 1740 by the premature deaths of weakly children under 
five, and by fewer births, as 9,323: “‘ Other trivial reasons of 
this great mortality, which in some degree have always subsisted, 
may possibly require some abatement; but still the real grand 
destroyer is materially evident.” + 

Other reasons, of course, there were—among them the effects 
of dearth and fever in 1740 and 1741 are apparent, but it is possible 
that the reason why these were so calamitous in those years as 
compared with similar years before and since was that they were 
aggravated by the effects of spirit-drinking. 

Distilling was comparatively a new industry in England and 
one which received special favours from the Government.” It 
produced a revenue, gave farmers a market for cereals, and 
especially spoiled wheat, at a time when prices and rents were 
low in spite of the bounty on exports; moreover, as distilling could 
be stopped in times of dearth, the food-supply was safeguarded. 
It was supposed to be favourable to the balance of trade, though 
as a matter of fact foreign spirits, even if smuggled, were too dear 
for general mass consumption. Large vested interests were 
created, and Lord Hervey said in 1743 that the great fortunes 
recently made were to him a convincing proof that the trade of 
distilling was ‘‘ the most profitable of any now exercised in the 
kingdom except that of being broker to a prime-minister.” ® 

The cheapness of British spirits caused a new demand and 
altered the tastes and habits of the people. After 1720 the 
number of gallons distilled according to the excise returns in- 
creased rapidly.t. In 1726 the College of Physicians petitioned 
the House of Commons against spirituous liquors: ‘‘ We have 
with concern observed for some years past the fatal effects of the 
frequent use . . . of spirituous liquors upon great numbers of 
both sexes, rendering them diseas’d, not fit for business, poor, a 
burthen to themselves and neighbours, and too often the cause 
of weak, feeble and distemper’d children... .”° The Grand 

1 Considerations upon the Effects of Spirituous Liquors, 1751. Cf. Short, New 
Observations on City, Town and Country Bills of Mortality, p. 209: ‘‘ As some 
diseases are wearing out, so others are gathering fresh vigour and . . . are both 
more frequent and fatal, as convulsions (including chrysoms and infants . . .). 
If the cause were to be inquired into, perhaps the era would be found to commence 
with the parents’ too general and fatal acquaintance with spirituous liquors...” 

* By 2 William and Mary, sess. 2, cap. 1, 8 and 9 William ITI, cap. 19, s. 13, 
and 12 Anne, Stat. 2, cap. 3. 3 Parliamentary History, XII, p. 1435, 


* Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1870, Vol. II. 
5 Munk, Roll of the Royal College of Physicians, II, p. 53. 
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Jury of Middlesex presented Geneva shops as a nuisance in 1729,1 
and the Middlesex Justices made a report to Quarter Sessions in 
January 1735-6 which gives an appalling picture of the state of 
London.? Acts were passed which aimed at preventing or con- 
trolling the indiscriminate retailing of spirits. That of 1729 
was openly evaded and was repealed on a protest from the farmers.* 
That of 1736, intended virtually to suppress the retailing of spirits, 
became a dead letter after a period of rioting. The Act of 1743 
reversed the policy of 1736. It was an attempt to make the sale 
public and confine it to persons of some respectability. It 
reduced the consumption of spirits, but there was a setback in 
1747, when distillers were allowed to retail on taking out a £5 
licence. Excessive drinking again increased, and there was a 
general protest, in which Fielding’s Enquiry into the late 
Encrease of Robbers, Hogarth’s “‘ Gin Lane,” and appeals to 
the evidence of the Bills of Mortality ® were an effective part. 
The Act of 1751 really did reduce the excesses of spirit-drinking. 
It may be considered as a turning-point in the social history of 
London in the eighteenth century, and was so considered when 
this time was still within living memory. The effects of the 
Act and of the subsequent increases in the excise duty are seen 
in the Bills of Mortality and in the reduction in the output of 
spirits. This fell from the six or seven million odd gallons of the 
period before 1751’ to an amount varying between one and three 

1 Maitland, History of London, 1756, I, p. 544. 

* Printed in an appendix to Distilled Spirituous Liquors the Bane of the Nation, 
1736. 

3 See S. and B. Webb, The History of Liquor Licensing in England, 1903. 

4 See Resolutions of a Committee of the whole House to consider further the 
methods for encouraging the making and exporting of home-made spirits distilled 
from British grain—the first being “ that the Act [of 1729] .. . hath been a 
discouragement to the distilling of spirits from the corn of Great Britain, and 
therefore ought to be repealed.’’ Commons Journals, XXII, p. 84, 12th March, 
1732-3. 5 E.g. Considerations upon the Effects of Spirituous Liquors, 1751. 

6 “ The extreme misery of the lowest description of Londoners received some 
amelioration about 1750, thro’ the commendable inquiries and remedies made 
and applied by the Legislation relating to their monstrous excesses in drinking 
ardent spirits. . . .”—Malecolm, Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London 
. . «» 1808, pp. 95-6. 

Compare the evidence of T. Collins, a Middlesex Magistrate, before the Com- 
mittee on the Police of the Metropolis, 1817, VII, p. 203: ‘‘ In the early part of 
my life (I remember almost the time which Hogarth has pictured), when every 
house in St. Giles, whatever else they sold, sold gin, every chandler’s shop sold 
gin; the situation of the people was terrible.” 

7 The maximum, 8,203,430 gallons, was reached in 1743. At this time the 
bulk of home-distilled spirits was consumed in London; compare Lord Lonsdale 
in the House of Lords, 1743: ‘‘ The excessive use of gin has hitherto been pretty 
much confined to London and Westminster.”—Parliamentary History, XII, 
p. 1230. 
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million odd gallons between 1760 and 1790, in spite of the 
increasing population. 

It would hardly be possible to exaggerate the cumulatively 
disastrous effects of the orgy of spirit-drinking between 1720 
and 1751. To appreciate what was implied by the widespread 
denunciation of gin-drinking, it is necessary to remember that 
it was entirely untouched by the spirit of the temperance reformer. 
Drunkenness was hardly regarded as a vice, and the consumption 
of strong beer was almost regarded as a British virtue. It was 
considered one of the evil consequences of gin-drinking that less 
malt-liquor was consumed.2 The pendant to Hogarth’s ‘“ Gin 
Lane ” was “‘ Beer Street.” 

The measures to check excessive spirit-drinking had been 
forced upon the Government in the teeth of vested interests. 
The movement for reform which, after this, had probably the 
most direct effect upon the London death-rate was that which 
aimed at reducing the mortality among London parish children. 
If, in the worst years, according to the Bills over 74 per cent. of 
the children born in London died before they were five, parish 
children, that is children kept in workhouses, or put out to nurse 
by the parish, died in still greater numbers. “ The parish infant 
poor’s mortality,” said Hanway, ‘‘ may be called 80 or 90, or 
if you please, upon those received under twelve months old, 
99 [per cent.].”* Foundlings had already been provided for 
by the Foundling Hospital, which aimed at stopping the not 
uncommon practice of murdering or exposing newly-born 
children ; 4 the Charter was granted in 1739 and the first children 
were admitted in 1741. About the same time the first lying-in 
infirmary was started, to be followed a few years later by a 
succession of lying-in hospitals and charities. But the movement 
which most directly aimed at reducing the infant mortality 
recorded in the Bills was that which was due almost entirely to 
Jonas Hanway, who, after years of investigation and agitation, 
succeeded in obtaining the Act of 1767 “‘ to preserve the lives of 

1 Though presumably illicit distilling increased as the duty on spirits was 
raised. 

2 Cf. Tucker, An Enquiry concerning the Use of Low-priced Spirituous Liquors, 
1751. 

ge Letters on the Importance of the Rising Generation, 1768, II, p. 136. 

4 Thomas Coram, the founder of the Hospital, said he had been a witness to 
the shocking spectacle of innocent children who had been murdered and thrown 
on dunghills. Pugh, Life of Jonas Hanway, 1787, p. 156. Defoe urged that there 
should be a hospital for foundlings, in London, to prevent “‘ murder, dishonour 


and other abuses.” Augusta Triumphans, 1729, p.4. See also Old Bailey Sessions 
Papers, passim, for trials of women for murdering their illegitimate children. 
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the infant poor.” 1 Between 1757 and 1763 Hanway visited every 
workhouse in London and collected and published facts and 
statistics. These were “so melancholy that they were generally 
disbelieved.” *? He also visited workhouses in the country and 
in provincial towns, and came to the conclusion that the greater 
mortality in London was due to the impurity of the air. 

Hanway first obtained an Act obliging every parish to keep 
an annual register of infants received as a possible “‘ means of 
preserving the lives of such infants.” Model schedules were 
given in the Act and minute particulars were asked for. From 
these registers the Company of Parish Clerks were to publish a 
yearly abstract. Taking the returns for the first complete 
year, 1763, Hanway found that in eleven parishes and unions 
of parishes 291 children had been received, exclusive of those 
“ discharged’ or delivered to their mothers within the year.‘ 
Of these 16 had been discharged in 1764 and 1765, leaving 275, 
of whom 256 were dead by the end of 1765. These parishes he 
gives as examples of the best and the worst. It is hard to discover 
from the list which are the “ best ”’ parishes, but they appear to 
be ‘St. John and St. Margaret’s, Westminster,” which out of 
32 children discharged 4 and had 4 remaining alive in 1765; 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, out of 41 children had discharged 
2 and had 5 remaining alive; St. Giles and St. George, Blooms- 
bury, out of 50 children had discharged 1 and had 6 remaining 
alive. All the rest had died. In the majority of the other 


1 7 Geo. III, cap. 39. 

2 Pugh, op. cit. p. 186. 

3 2 Geo. III, cap. 22 (preamble). 

4 It is not to be supposed that many of these children lived to grow up, though 
their chances were certainly better than in the workhouse or boarded out with 
parish nurses. On one occasion Hanway remarked that a ‘certain overseer 
refused to allow the mother of a new-born infant more than ls. 6d. a week, and 
pointed out that this was less than he gave to strange nurses. ‘“‘‘ Yes,’ says the 
conscientious officer, ‘ but you don’t consider that this woman will take care of 
her own child, and it may be on her hands a long time, whereas we shall perhaps 
hear no more of the other.’”” Pugh, op. cit. p. 192. One of the reasons given for 
the building of workhouses in London was that children would no longer be at 
the mercy of parish nurses, cf. Z'he Case of the Parish of St. James’, Westminster, 
as to their Poor and a Workhouse designed to be built for them: “* All the poor 
children now kept at parish nurses instead of being starv’d or misus’d by them, 
as is so much complain’d of, will be duly taken care of, and be bred up to Labour 
and Industry, Virtue and Religion. . . .”” (See below, p. 338, for the achievement 
of this workhouse.) A Committee of the House of Commons reported in 1715 
‘that a great many poor infants and exposed bastard children are inhumanly 
suffered to die by the barbarity of nurses, who are a sort of people void of com- 
miseration or religion, hir’d by the churchwardens to take off a burthen from the 
parish at the cheapest and easiest rates they can, and these know the manner of 


doing it effectually.” C. J., 8th March, 1715. 
AA2 
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parishes none of the children received in 1763, not discharged, 
remained alive to the end of 1765.1 Hanway concludes from 
these facts “‘ that we pay very dearly in lives by not taking proper 
measures to counteract the effects of living in such vast crowds.” ? 

The next step was to use the material provided by the registers, 
which showed the appalling mortality among children in London 
workhouses and the much lower death-rate among those sent to 
the country to be nursed,’? to force reform upon the parish 
authorities. Hanway’s biographer, who knew him personally, 
describes him as ‘‘ going from one workhouse to another in the 
morning and from one member of Parliament to another in the 
afternoon, for day after day and year after year, with steady 
and unwearied patience, enduring every rebuff, answering every 
objection and accommodating himself to every humour for the 
furtherance of this beneficial design almost without assistance.”’ 4 

A Committee of the House of Commons was appointed in 
December 1766 to inquire into the state of the Parish Poor 
Infants. The records kept according to the Act of 1761 were 
referred to it and its recommendations were carried out in the 
Act of 1767. 

This Act embodied in principle the measures already taken by 
the parish of St. James, Westminster, doubtless at the instigation 
of Hanway, and also doubtless owing to the bad record of their 
workhouse, which having received twelve children in 1763 had 
failed to rear a single one. The parish obtained a private Act in 
1762 by which twenty-one gentlemen of the parish were chosen 
by the vestry to be Governors and Directors of the Poor. These 
“after much search and difficulty found several cottagers on 
Wimbledon Common fit and proper to be entrusted with the care 
of children.”’ Five or six children were placed in a house, three 
shillings a week being paid by each child. A system of rewards 
to nurses was arranged. If a sickly child recovered, or one sent 
under nine months old lived a year, the nurse was paid a guinea. 
Ten and sixpence was given for each child surviving smallpox 
or inoculation, and five shillings for each child recovering from 
measles or whooping-cough. The health and cleanliness of the 
children was supervised by a local surgeon who could recommend 
further payments to the nurses. If two children died within a 
year with one nurse, she was “ discontinued, as it seems to imply 


1 Letters on the Importance of the Rising Generation, 1768, II, p. 124. 

2 Ibid. II, p. 136. 

3 Cf. a letter from Hanway to the London Chronicle, December 13-15, 1763. 
4 Pugh, op. cit. pp. 191-2. 
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a want of skill or attention or both.”’ The children stayed at 
Wimbledon till they were six or seven, and sometimes longer, 
and those who could walk went to school, threepence a week being 
allowed by the parish for their instruction in reading and sewing. 

St. James’ was a wealthy parish and so high a scale of pay- 
ments could not be imposed on all the London parishes, many of 
which had only paid 1s. or ls, 6d. a week to their nurses. The 
Act of 1767 ordered that all children under six, within three weeks 
of their reception by the parish authorities, were to be sent not 
less than three miles from any part of the cities of London and 
Westminster, and children under two not less than five miles. 
Nurses were to be paid at least 2s. 6d. a week, and for children 
over six at least 2s. A reward of 10s. was given to nurses for 
rearing children sent to them under nine months old. The parish 
was to pay the expenses of clothing, conveyance, medicines and 
burials. Five Guardians of the Parish Poor Children were to be 
appointed in each parish. 

The effect of the Act was immediate. Pugh writes, “If I 
were to state the number of infants whose lives appeared by the 
registers of the next five years to have been preserved, I should 
most probably be disbelieved. The poor called it the Act for 
keeping children alive.” ? Howlett estimated that the London 
burials were reduced by 2,240 in the first year, and that, allowing 
for the children who returned to London and died there, the 
annual average reduction in the London burials was 2,100.3 This 
Act appears to be the only piece of eighteenth-century legislation 
dealing with the poor which was an unqualified success, and one 
of the few Acts aiming at social reform which were effectively 
administered.’ 

The Act was limited in its scope. A further cause of the decline 
in the burials in the Bills of Mortality which caused so much alarm 
after 1770 is the improvement in medicine and midwifery which 
began about the middle of the century, and was accompanied by 
and partly due to an extension of medical practice among the 
poor. The chief factors in this extension were the lying-in 
charities and the dispensaries. 

The impulse to lying-in charities appears to have been partly 


1 Sketch of the State of the Children of the Poor . . . St. James’, Westminster. 

2 Op. cit. p. 191. 

3 Examination of Dr. Price’s Essay .. ., 1781, p. 91. 

4 Though the provision for the election of Guardians was very generally 
neglected. See C. J., Ist May, 1778. The Act was approved by the Com- 
missioners of 1834, who recommended that its principles should be generally 
adopted. 
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the desire of teachers of midwifery for clinical practice for their 
pupils, partly the alarming disproportion between births and 
burials before 1750. In 1739 a lying-in infirmary on a very small 
scale was started by Sir Richard Manningham as a school of 
midwifery both for medical students and midwives.1 In 1741 
Smellie began to teach midwifery in London, and in order to 
give instruction to his pupils he established a scheme for attending 
poor women gratuitously in their homes, and made it a condition 
that all who attended his practical courses should contribute 6s. 
to a fund for the support of these women. He was the founder of 
scientific midwifery in England, revolutionised the instrumental 
side of the art, raised the status of practitioners and trained over 
900 pupils exclusive of his female students. The impetus which 
he gave to midwifery helped in establishing a number of lying-in 
hospitals in London.? In 1747 the Middlesex Hospital made 
arrangements for receiving maternity patients and appointed a 
physician-accoucheur ; in 1749 the Lying-in Hospital for Married 
Women, and in 1750 the City of London Lying-in Hospital were 
founded. Queen Charlotte’s Hospital for unmarried as well as 
married women was opened in 1752 and the Royal Maternity 
Hospital in 1757. The Lying-in Charity for delivering poor 
married women at their own homes founded in 1757 was the first 
of a number of similar institutions. This charity gave a free 
training to midwives, who were not allowed to practise till they 
had obtained a certificate of proficiency from the physician of 
the charity. They were then pledged to work for it at low fees 
for two years in return for their training. The matrons of lying-in 
hospitals had to be skilled midwives. Before the founding of 
these institutions the only resource for the poor woman had been 
the workhouse or the attentions of those who often combined the 
“nursing of lying-in women” with the hawking of fish and 
vegetables or with other less reputable callings. ‘“ In the nurture 
and management of infants as well as in the treatment of lying-in 
women,” wrote Dr. Lettson in 1774, ‘‘ the reformation hath 
equalled that of the small-pox; by these two circumstances alone 
incredible numbers have been rescued from the grave.” “ Within 


1 See Sir R. Manningham, M.D., F.R.S., An Abstract of Midwifery for the Use 
of the Lying-in Infirmary, 1744. Men paid 20 guineas for instruction, women 10. 
See also advertisement in the London Evening Post, 1-3 April, 1744: ‘‘ At the 
said Infirmary women are perfectly taught the art and practice of midwifery, 
and midwives are also greatly improv’d in their knowledge by means of the 
machine, etc., two mornings in every week.” 

2 See J. Glaister, M.D., Dr. William Smellie and his Contemporaries, 1894, 
passim. 3 Medical Memoirs, 1774, p. 189. 
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the space of a few years many lying-in hospitals have been estab- 
lished; in the lying-in charity alone near 5,000 women are 
delivered annually in their own houses, by persons well instructed 

. . whereby not only many infants, but likewise many women 
are saved. The records of the Lying-in Hospital certainly 
showed a progressive reduction in the mortality of mothers and 
children. For the first ten years from 1749 to 1758 the deaths 
among women averaged 1 in 42, among children 1 in 15. By 
1799-1800 the deaths had been reduced to 1 in 913 among women 
and 1 in 115 among children.? 

The dispensary movement began in 1769. The principle 
of the dispensary was the establishment of a centre at which 
the poor might attend within certain hours for advice and free 
medicine, while those who could not attend were visited in their 
homes.? Creighton has pointed out that medical practice in the 
eighteenth century lay chiefly among the richer classes, and that 
physicians knew little of the state of health in cellars and tenement 
houses.4— The dispensary doctors knew a great deal, and some of 
them published the result of their experiences.’ Their activities 


1 Medical Memoirs, 1774, p. 187. The number of women delivered in the year 
1774-5 was 5,428 (nearly a third of the total baptisms in the Bills of Mortality) ; 
the annual average was between 4,000 and 5,000 odd. See Account of the Lying- 
in Charity, 1820. 

2 Figures of the British Lying-in Hospital : 


Proportion of Deaths (fractions omitted) 
Women Children 
Nov. 23, : : : in 42 lin 15 
j P - ; i 50 lin 20 
53 in 
60 in 
288 in 
913 in 
“This table . . . shows to what extent the lives of children may be preserved 
by proper attention and management.”’—Willan, Diseases in London, 1801, 
pp. 323-4. 

3 These dispensaries had nothing to do with three earlier dispensaries estab- 
lished by the College of Physicians, the first in 1696, for supplying medicines to 
the poor at cost price. They gave rise to an acrimonious dispute with the 
Apothecaries’ Company and had long been given up. See Rees, Encyclopedia, 
and A Vindication of the College of Physicians from the Reflections made upon them 
by the Apothecaries in Parliament [1712 ?]. 

4 History of Epidemics, 1894, II, p. 134. 

5 An interesting example of the knowledge of social conditions obtained by 
dispensary doctors (and of the general ignorance concerning them) is afforded by 
the Midwifery Reports of the Westminster General Dispensary read by Dr. Bland 
to the Royal Society in 1781. He had investigated and recorded the cases of 
1,389 women, and discovered ‘‘ how exceedingly fertile the women of the poorer 
classes in this country are, and at the same time how unable to rear any con- 
siderable number of children.’’ He found the cause to be “not any natural 
imbecility or constitution vitiated from the birth, many of those victims being 
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had a double effect, the poor learned something of the rudiments 
of hygiene, the doctors learned to diagnose the diseases of poverty 
and dirt. The richer classes began to hear of the conditions under 
which the poor lived. As a result a new current of opinion was 
formed, small at first, which began to run counter to the generally 
accepted theory that the London poor were brutal and depraved 
and that their distresses were due to vice or, at the best, im- 
providence. 

The first dispensary was founded by Dr. Armstrong in Red 
Lion Square in 1769 “for the Relief of the Infant Poor.” After 
improving the lot of the poor-law children the next step was to 
provide help for “‘the infants of the industrious Poor.”? At 
this time very little attention had been paid to the ailments of 
children, rich or poor,® and there was great ignorance as to the 
most rudimentary principles of diet and treatment. A dis- 
pensary report of 1794 says: “‘ When children are ill it is but too 
common an opinion, however absurd, especially among the lower 
class, that a physician cannot be of any use to them from their 
not being able to describe their complaint. Thus every old woman 
thinks herself as competent to prescribe as a physician.” 4 








born with all the appearances of health and vigour; but... rather... the 
poverty of the parents.”’ He suggests that ‘‘ whether this great check to popula- 
tion is in its nature irremediable ”’ is a suitable subject for experiment by an 
abatement in the parents’ rates and taxes, and concludes that it would be useful 
to learn the proportion of deaths in more opulent families. Philosophical 
Transactions, LX XI, pp. 355 ff. 

1 For instance: ‘‘ I have been too intimately acquainted with the condition 
and manners of the poor to want facts in support of what I advance. . . . Those 
who form their judgement from a superficial observation of a few intoxicated 
objects who are found in the most frequented places are much mistaken with 
respect to the body of the laborious poor, who humbly seclude themselves in 
miserable courts and alleys. . . . When I regard the distresses of the indigent, I 
rather admire that the instances of their misconduct should be so rare.’’— 
Lettsom, On the Improvement of Medicine in London, 1775, pp. 21-2. 

‘“The contagion of bad example is generally caught by the lower from the 
higher orders; and I see nothing very exemplary in our own conduct to induce 
me to doubt but that the poor are as good, as prudent, and as industrious as we 
should have been in the same circumstances and under the same disadvantages.” 
—Sir Thomas Bernard, Introduction to the Second Report of the Society for Bettering 
the Conditions of the Poor, 1798. ; 

2 See a letter from Sir John Fielding to the London Chronicle, 1770, on behalf 
of this dispensary. In the first eight years 20,962 children were treated, of whom 
699 were known to have died. General Account of the Dispensary for the Relief 
of the Infant Poor, 1787, p. 197. 

3 See Creighton, History of Epidemics, II, p. 756. Dr. Cadogan wrote in 1747 
that well-to-do children in general were “ over cloath’d and fed, and fed and 
cloath’d improperly.”” His book was the beginning of a reform in the treat- 
ment of children. 

4 ** Plan of the General Dispensary for inoculating and administering Advice 
and Medicines gratis to all the Infant Poor,” p. 7. 
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The best known of the dispensaries was the General Dis- 
pensary, founded in 1770, and usually but incorrectly said to be 
the first.1. Dr. Lettsom in 1775 claimed for this institution that 
it had contributed not a little to the decrease in burials since 
1770. He says that in the two great London hospitals, St. 
Thomas’ and St. Bartholomew’s, about 600 patients, or 1 in 13 
of all admitted, died annually, while in the dispensary the deaths 
were not 1 in 33. He also asserts that by the instructions of 
the physicians many lives must have been saved in every part of 
London that would otherwise have been sacrificed to ignorance 
and quackery. He writes, ‘In the space of a very few years 
I have observed a total revolution in the conduct of the common 
people respecting their diseased friends, they have learned that 
most diseases are mitigated by a free admission of air, by clean- 
liness and by promoting instead of restraining the indulgence and 
care of the sick. Such instruction was new to the poor, though 
important to their preservation, and when we consider how late 
they have acquired this information, we must lament that so many 
centuries have elapsed before an institution like the General 
Dispensary became the object of public attention.” ? 

Dispensaries spread rapidly in London,® and were instituted 
in other towns. They led to measures for the cure and prevention 
of typhus, and at last, after a virulent outbreak in 1800 and 1801, 
steps were taken for the isolation of fever cases. The London 
House of Recovery in Gray’s Inn Road, established by the 
Institution for the Cure and Prevention of Contagious Fever, was 
opened in February 1802. Before this time there had been no 
possibility of isolating poor patients. Typhus persisted in 
workhouses and in some of the hospitals where those suffering 
from it were not separated from the other patients. When a 
fever patient was taken to the hospital he went in the first hackney 
coach or chair that could be found. Courts and alleys where 
cases had occurred continued to be centres of infection. ‘‘ When 
the fever has depopulated a building by death and terror, poverty 
and ignorance bring new inhabitants who sicken and die or linger 

1 #. g. Pettigrew, Memoirs of Lettsom, 1817, I, p. 37. 

2 Lettsom, On the Improvement of Medicine in London, 1775, p. 51. 

3 * From the eastern extremity of Limehouse to the western of Milbank; 
on the north from Islington and Somers Town to the south as far as Lambeth, 
and by means of the Greenwich Dispensary, to Newington and Peckham, including 
a space of nearly 50 square miles, a system of medical relief is extended to the 
poor, unknown to any other part of the globe. About 50,000 poor persons are 
thus annually supplied with medicine and advice gratis; one-third of whom, at 


least, are attended at their own habitations.’—Felltham, Picture of London, 
1802, p. 167. 
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and relapse, and after being carried to the workhouse or the grave 
leave the same pestilential apartment to their ill-fated successors, 
From these pest-houses concentrated contagion pours into the 
adjacent courts and alleys . . . it is disseminated through the 
neighbourhood by the frequent intercourse of the needy, who 
repeat ... their visits in endeavours to supply each daily want, 
who are frequently reduced to beg, borrow or pawn one article 
to enable them to buy another. ... Through a medium of 
pawn-brokers, old-clothes men, rag-shops, and by contact in 
a variety of ways the poison is communicated where least 
suspected.” 1 

The ‘‘ fever ” which was perennial in London with occasional 
epidemics, seems first to have been identified with jail fever by 
Dr. John Hunter in 1779. He found it to be the result of poverty, 
overcrowding and dirt.2, Dispensary doctors soon became familiar 
with it, and some of them lost their lives from it.2 When the 
House of Recovery was opened a Committee was appointed to 
organise the cleansing of infected houses by whitewashing with 
hot lime,‘ and printed instructions were circulated. Fever cases 
were admitted immediately without waiting for a subscriber’s 
letter and the approval of the weekly board, as was general in 
other hospitals.5 To avoid infecting hackney coaches, patients 
were removed in a litter with a detachable linen lining (this was 
mobbed when it first appeared). 

The Committee soon discovered that there were places where 
the infection had continued for many years, and they offered to 
whitewash and cleanse those parts of London which were particu- 
larly subject to infectious fever. The effects were so marked 
and immediate that the Churchwardens, Overseers and Vestry 

1C. Stanger, M.D., Remarks on the Necessity and Means of suppressing 
Contagious Fever in the Metropolis, 1802, p. 19. 

2 Creighton, op. cit. II, p. 138. 

3 Stanger, op. cit. p. 18 n. 

4 The antiseptic properties of quick-lime slacked in boiling water was a 
discovery of Howard made on his cottages in Bedfordshire and applied by him to 
prisons. Lazarettos, p. 118. 

5 Cf. ‘‘ There are but few of the sick, as far as I have been able to learn (1779), 
that find their way into the great hospitals in London, which probably is to be 
imputed to there being but one day a week alloted for the admission of patients. 
Before a recommendation can be procured and the stated day come round, the 
sick person is either better or so much worse that he cannot be moved, or is 
perhapsdead. They are carried, however, in great numbers to parish workhouses, 
in which it frequently happens during the cold months, that the fever becomes 
as violent and proves as fatal as in the most crowded jails, hospitals or transports.” 
—Dr. John Hunter, ‘“‘ Observations on Jail and Hospital Fever,’’ Medical Traneac- 


tions of the College of Physicians. 
6 History of the London House of Recovery, 1817, p. 11. 
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of St. Clement Danes voted twenty guineas to the Institution, 
and recommended their successors to make a liberal annual 
donation.1_ Churchwardens and Overseers were so averse from 
spending money except on fighting settlement cases, on tavern 
festivities and on mutual jobs, that this must be considered a 
very remarkable tribute. In May 1804 the Institution was given 
a parliamentary grant of £3,000 on condition of raising an 
additional sum by subscription, and with this it was able to buy 
one of the two smallpox hospitals in Pancras Road,?—a large 
building in which it was possible to set aside a part for scarlet 
fever. 

The result of these measures was seen in a sudden drop in the 
number of fever cases, partly, of course, due to the subsiding of 
the epidemic of 1800-1801. While the annual average mortality 
from fever in the eighteenth century had been 3,188, the deaths 
for 1802 were 2,201, and by 1815 had been reduced to 1,033. 
The number of fever patients at the Carey Street Dispensary, 
which had previously averaged 250 a year, was only 4 in 1804.8 

There had also been a great reduction in the mortality of the 
disease. One in four of those attacked had died before the House 
of Recovery had been opened. During the first nine years of 
its existence 785 patients had been admitted, 696 of whom had 
been cured, a mortality of less than 1 in 9, although some of the 
patients were “ sinking under the fatal effects of dram-drinking.”’ 4 

The experiences of the doctors of the Institution for the 
Cure and Prevention of Contagious Fever taught them the 
possibility of stamping out typhus by sanitary reform. They 
received certificates of health from the infected districts where 
they carried out measures of disinfection. Though no funda- 
mental reforms were attempted till after the epidemics of cholera 
many years later, the comprehensive measures urged by Dr. 
Stanger, one of the doctors of the Institution, are a remarkable 
anticipation of future policy. These included the widening of 
lanes and alleys and the opening and enlarging of courts, yards 

1 State of the Institution for the Cure and Prevention of Infectious Fever, 1803. 


2 One of these hospitals had been used for inoculation cases and became 
unnecessary when vaccination was introduced. 

3 Something of this was due to the fact that the period from 1802 to 1815 
was a healthy one in London. Bateman, recording in 1816 the cases of the 
Carey Street Dispensary, wrote, ‘“‘‘The extraordinary disappearance of con- 
tagious fever from every part of this crowded metropolis cannot fail to have 
attracted the attention of the reader.’ He concluded, not without reason, that 
the immunity of London from fever was due to the high degree of well-being 
among the poorer classes in years of plenty.””—Creighton, op. cit. II, pp. 103-4. 

4 History of the London House of Recovery, 1817. 
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and areas, the proportioning of the space to the number of persons 
employed in manufactories, maintained in workhouses, poor- 
houses, hospitals and public charities, or confined in prisons—to 
be enforced by inspection. He suggested that the inhabiting of 
cellars should be regulated if not prohibited, that there should 
be an abundant water supply, and that public baths should be 
provided, that the labouring classes should be exempted from the 
window tax. As these measures could not be effected without 
interfering with private property and domestic economy, he urged 
that they should be enforced by compulsory legislation.1 Bateman 
made similar proposals. 

The changes in the Bills of Mortality during the century 
were revolutionary. For the first fifty years the burials were to 
the christenings roughly as three to two (for the three years from 
1740 to 1742 they were more than double the christenings). 
From 1750 the average proportion of burials to christenings grew 
steadily less, though in years of special distress—of high prices 
or bad trade—the burials increased and christenings declined.? 
In 1790 for the first time the christenings exceeded the burials. 
The dearth of 1795 caused a sudden rise in the burials and a drop 
in the christenings, but in spite of this, for the five years from 
1795 to 1799 the christenings and burials were virtually equal 
(the average annual excess of the latter was 9). Again the effects 
of the bad season of 1800 followed by a fever epidemic are seen 
in an increase of about 5,000 in the burials over those of the 
preceding years, and in 1801 there was a marked drop in the 
baptisms. Nevertheless for the five years from 1800 to 1804 
the average number of baptisms exceeded that of the burials and 
the excess grew steadily. 

The decrease in burials was greatest among children. For 
the twenty years from 1730 to 1749 the burials of children under 
five were 74:5 of all the children christened. From 1750 to 1769 

1C. Stanger, M.D., Remarks on the Necessity and Means of suppressing 


Contagious Fever in the Metropolis, pp. 25-6. See also Bateman, Reports on the 
Diseases of London, 1819. 

2 See table of population of England and Wales and price of wheat 1780-1810 
in Milne’s Annuities and Assurances, 1815, II, p. 563. ‘‘ It will be observed that 
any material reduction in the price of wheat is almost always accompanied by an 
increase both of the marriages and conceptions, and by a decrease in the number 
of burials. . . . Also that any material rise in the price is generally attended by 
a corresponding decrease in the marriages and conceptions and by an increase in 
burials. Ibid. p. 390. See also Rickman’s Preliminary Observations to the 
Census Returns of 1811, p. xxv, and table by Farr in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society, IX, p. 168, comparing the average price of wheat with the burials from 
the London Bills of Mortality (though this table is based on ten-year averages, 
and does not show the effect of sudden fluctuations of price). 
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this proportion was reduced to 63 per cent., from 1770 to 1789 
to 51:5 per cent., and from 1790 to 1809 to 41-3 per cent.1 Heberden 
remarks in 1808, ‘‘ If we reflect on the swathing and diet, the con- 
finement and dirt in which the children of the poor used till lately 
to be brought up, we shall cease to be surprised at this effect.” * 

The causes of this improvement in the health of London which 
have been considered in this paper have been mainly those which 
were due to conscious effort. ‘There were, of course, many others. 
Contemporary observers lay stress on the less crowded manner 
of living, the great improvement in the streets of London with 
the succession of paving Acts beginning in 1762, the taking down 
of the street signs and obstructions which impeded the circulation 
of air, the greater attention of scavengers and the influence of 
improved agriculture in creating a demand for the mud and filth 
of the streets as manure. The better drainage of London and the 
increased supply of water and fuel were much commented on.® 
Excessive drinking declined. The increasing consumption of 
tea and sugar as the century went on was, in spite of moralists, 
sometimes admitted to be beneficial. The cow-keepers round 


1 See Macculloch, Account of the British Empire, 4th ed., II, p. 543. 

2 “On the Mortality of London,’ Medical Transactions of the College of 
Physicians, IV, p. 105. Cf. the Starkey paper in Hone’s Everyday Book. 

8 See, for instance, Wales, Inquiry into the present State of the Population in 
England and Wales, 1781; Wm. Black, M.D., Observations on the Small-pox : 1781; 
W. Heberden, On the Mortality of London, 1808; F. Bateman, Reports on the 
Diseases of London, 1819; Gilbert Blane, Select Dissertations, 1833. Cf. also, 
W. Heberden, ‘‘ Some Observations on the Scurvy ” (1807), Medical Transactions 
of the Royal College of Physicians, IV, p. 70: “‘ Anybody who will be at the pains 
to compare the conditions of London and all the great towns in England during 
the seventeenth century with their actual state, and note the corresponding 
changes which have taken place in diseases, can hardly fail to consider cleanliness 
and ventilation as the principal agents in producing this reform. And to this 
may be added . . . the increased use of fresh provisions and the introduction of 
a variety of vegetables among the ranks of the people. The same spirit of 
improvement which has constructed our sewers and widened our streets and 
removed the nuisances with which they abounded, and dispersed the inhabitants 
over a larger surface and taught them to love airy apartments and frequent 
changes of linen, has spread itself likewise into the country, where it has drained 
the marshes, cultivated the wastes, enclosed the commons, enlarged the farm- 
houses and embellished the cottages. I %elieve few, even of physicians, are 
aware of the extensive influence of these measures. Few have adverted with 
the attention it deserves to the prodigious mortality occasioned formerly by 
annual returns of epidemical fevers, of bowel complaints and other consequences 
of poor and sordid living to which we are entire strangers.” 

4 “ Tea is an article universally grateful to the British population and has to 
a certain extent supplanted intoxicating liquors in all ranks, to the great 
advantage of society. . . . The modern use of tea has probably contributed to 
the extended longevity of the inhabitants of this country.”—Blane, Select Dis- 
sertations, I, p. 55. See also Rickman’s correspondence with Sir F. d’Ivernois, 
in 1827; ‘‘ It isnot for Mr. Rickman to assign causes of the decrease of mortality ; 
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London had developed a system for the winter feeding of cows 
which ensured a plentiful supply of milk throughout the year, 
though it was much adulterated by the retailers... Greater 
cleanliness was encouraged by the development of the cotton 
manufacture. The linen stays, quilted petticoats and linsey- 
woolsey garments which had been worn by the poor till they 
dropped.to pieces from dirt were replaced by cotton garments. 
The record of the causes of death in the Bills of Mortality,’ 
unscientific though it was,‘ reflects the social history of the period. 
Intermittent fever was a prevalent and fatal disease in London 
between 1661 and 1665; for some years after the Great Fire it 
was very rare, but was epidemic from 1677 to 1685 and prevailed 
a good deal in the early part of the century. With improvements 
in the draining and paving of London it was greatly reduced, and 
Dr. Blane (who was physician to the London Hospital from 
1783 to 1795) found that it occurred chiefly among labourers from 
marshy districts—especially Kent and Essex. Scurvy declined 
at the end of the seventeenth century, and during the eighteenth 
vanished as a cause of death. This is ascribed to the agricultural 





if he might venture further than in the preliminary observations (to the census 
of 1811 and 1821) . . . he would ascribe it to the general use of tea and sugar, 
and to the increased operation of the Poor Relief laws which ensure wholesome 
food and medical attendance to all. But these arguments would encounter 
contradiction in England. . . .” Minutes of Evidence before the Population Bill 
Committee of the House of Commons, 1830. 

1 Foot, General View of the Agriculture of Middlesex, 1794, p. 80 ff., and Baird, 
1793, idem, p. 12 ff. 

2 Francis Place, Add. MSS. 27,827 fo. : ‘‘ It was found to be less expensive 
to wear cotton goods ... and as it was necessary to wash these, cleanliness 
followed almost as a matter of course. It was impossible that the women 
should improve in this particular without producing a very beneficial effect 
upon the men... .” 

Cf. a letter of Southey to Rickman, 21st November, 1827: ‘‘ My reflections 
have led me to a conviction that the increase of poor rates took place from an 
increase of kindly feelings towards the lower classes which operated early in your 
lifetime and mine, upon magistrates first, who were disposing of other people’s 
money. Since that time the same feeling has operated more extensively, and an 
imperceptible reliance on this has caused undue increase of population. We 
cannot make the poor more comfortable without making them increase and 
multiply.” —Williams, Life and Letters of Rickman, 1912, p. 257. 

3 See Table by Farr in Macculloch’s Account of the British Empire, 4th ed., 
IT. p. 613, and also a table in Milne’s Annuities and Assurances, 1815, II, p. 472. 

4 The “‘ searchers ” who certified the cause of death were ‘‘ women advanced 
in years and indigent in circumstances,’’ Hawes, Observations on the General Bills 
of Mortality, 1783. 

5 On the Comparative Mortality of Different Diseases in London. 

6 Ibid. See also, Bateman, op. cit. 1819; William Heberden, Jun., ‘‘ Some 
Observations on the Scurvy,” 1807, ‘‘ On the Mortality of London,’’ 1808, both 
in Medical Transactions of the Royal College of Physicians, IV. 
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changes which had provided winter fodder for cattle—and so 
prevented the necessity of killing and salting meat for the winter 
—and to the plentiful supply of fresh vegetables.1_ The diminu- 
tion of deaths from dysentery since the beginning of the century 
had been great and progressive. Heberden wrote in 1801, “ The 
cause of so great an alteration in the health of the people of 
England (for it is not confined to the Metropolis) I have no 
hesitation in ascribing to the improvements which have gradually 
taken place . . . in the manner of living throughout the kingdom, 
particularly with regard to cleanliness and ventilation.” 2 The 
annual average of deaths from fever or typhus declined after 
1770. Rickets declined steadily. This is ascribed to improve- 
ment in ventilation and cleanliness and to ‘“‘ more maternal 
attention to the suckling and rearing of children.” 8 

The diseases of infants recorded under the head of ‘“ con- 
vulsions and chrysoms”’ (and many such deaths must have 
escaped registration) were at their worst between 1728 and 1757. 
“In and about London a prodigious number of children are 
cruelly murdered unchristened by those infernals called nurses,” 
wrote a controversialist on the population question in 1757. 
“These infernal monsters throw a spoonful of gin, spirits of wine 
or Hungary water down a child’s throat, which instantly strangles 
the babe. When the searchers come to inspect the body, and 
enquire what distemper caused the death, it is answered, ‘ con- 
vulsions.’ This occasions the articles of convulsions in the Bills 
so much to exceed all others.” Between 1718 and 1751 the 
deaths from dropsy were “ one-tenth greater than at any period 

1 In 1758 Tucker wrote : “‘ The price of green vegetables is prodigiously sunk 
to what it was in former times, and I much question whether any town of note 
in Scotland can now vie with the common markets of London in that respect. 
Certain it is that . . . about 100 years ago a cabbage would have cost threepence 
in London which at present may be bought for an halfpenny. . . . The common 
articles of pease and beans, sallads, onions, carrots, parsnips and turnips are 
considerably cheaper than ever they were known to be in former times, tho’ the 
rent of garden grounds and the wages of journeymen gardeners are a great deal 
higher.” —Four Tracts, 1774, pp. 28-9. 

W. Homer, in The Old Englishman’s Letters for the Poor of Old England, 1758, 
writing of London conditions says: ‘that great help to the poor, potatoes, 
having been this winter double the price they used to be.” 

2 Observations on the Increase and Decrease of Certain Diseases, 1801, p. 35. 


3 W. Black, M.D., Observations on the Small-pox, 1781, p. 170. He gives the 
following figures of total deaths from rickets during periods of fifteen years : 


1701-16 . : ; - 3,916 
1727-42 . : - « Ent 
1743-58 ; : : 292 
1758-73. : . : 118 


4 Geo. Burrington, An Answer to Dr. Wm. Brackenridge’s Letter, p. 23. 
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before or since.”’! Deaths recorded under the heads of “ apo- 
plexy, palsy and suddenly ” gradually and constantly increased, 
and about doubled in the course of the century (the increase must 
be discounted to the extent of the growth in population). Dr. 
Black’s explanation is, ‘‘ Probably the mechanical arts where 
either lead or quicksilver are employed may have some share in 
the rise of the paralytic diseases.” 2 Smallpox increased in London 
after 1770, it is said, because inoculation, though a protection to 
the inoculated, spread the infection owing to ineffective isolation.® 
After the introduction of vaccination it rapidly decreased.* 

The improvement is the more surprising because it happened 
in spite of the general rise in prices and during a period when bad 
seasons were frequent. Between 1763 and 1773 there was a 
check in the development of foreign trade, high prices were 
acutely felt, and there was much distress in London. The 
seasons from 1782 to 1784 were bad, that of 1789 was worse, 
1792-3 was a time of trade crisis and opens a period of yet 
higher prices. 

There are doubtless other causes for the rapid increase in 
the population besides the decline in the death-rate, presumably 
the change in the administration of the poor law and the demand 
for child labour, possibly the breakdown of apprenticeship, all 
tending to earlier marriages. In so far as London is concerned 


1 Heberden, op. cit. p. 37. 2 Observations on the Smallpox, p. 170. 

3 Heberden, op. cit. pp. 35-6. 

4 Howlett states that inoculation in provincial towns and villages had the 
opposite effect : ‘‘ When an epidemic appears inoculation takes place at once. 
. . . Where two or three hundred used to be buried in a few months, now perhaps 
not more than twenty or thirty.”—Haamination of Dr. Price’s Essay, 1781, p. 94. 

5 It is not clear, however, that this was the case. The following figures are 
given by Dr. Bisset Hawkins in Elements of Medical Statistics, 1829, p. 27. 


Annual proportion of marriages to population : 


1801 _ . : : ; . 1 to 123 

1811 _ . : ; , . 1 to 126 

1821 . : : . . 1 to 131 
Annual proportion of births to population : 

1801 . ; : ; . 1 to 34:8 

ESET. : ‘ : . 1 to 35:3 

1821 . ‘ . . 1 to 36-58 


The proportion of registered burials to the population of England and 
Wales was calculated by Rickman to be : 


in 1780 . z ‘ : . 1 in 41-42 
eee i. . ; F - 1 in 41-75 
» 41000. . ‘ ‘ 5 . 1 im 45-18 
3 1800". ‘ ‘ ‘ « Dom 4% 
» -eI0 . - ‘ ‘ . 1 in 53-78 
» 1820 , ‘ : 1 in 58-50 


(but on the average of the ten years before 1820, 1 in 60-65). Population Bill 
Committee, 1830, Minutes of Evidence, 1830, IV, pp. 733 ff. 
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the suggestion that the increase was due to a decline in the 
standard of life will not bear examination.1_ Drink, ignorance 
and dirt were positive checks on the population whose effects 
progressively diminished. The results of these changes were 
cumulative, they imply a corresponding improvement in manners 
and morals which in its turn reacted upon the health of the people. 

The extent of this improvement has been obscured, first by 
writers at the end of the eighteenth century—Colquhoun being 
the most prominent—who maintained that manners and morals 
were progressively deteriorating, and imaginatively assumed that 
a state of unspoiled simplicity had prevailed in the early part 
of the century. (This school assumed as axiomatic the two 
theories of depopulation and the devastating progress of luxury 
which had accompanied estimates of the declining population.’) 
This attitude, though unhistorical, is in itself evidence of a grow- 
ing sense of public decency and also of an increased knowledge 
of social conditions. Petty had summarily classified the poor 
as “the vile and brutish part of mankind.” Colquhoun and 
the writers of his day, who were most conscious of the short- 
comings of the poor, did not ascribe them to original sin, but 
to defects in the laws and the police. 

Later writers find a mass of evidence that at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century the state of 
things was deplorable, and sometimes fail to realise that earlier 
in the century worse conditions were acquiesced in as inevitable 
and were little spoken of. They sometimes assume that social 
progress was inconsistent with political reaction. 

Francis Place, who was a systematic collector of facts relating 
to social conditions, more especially in London, was unwearied 
in maintaining that the progressive decline of the death-rate, 
and especially of the death-rate among young persons, was 
evidence of the widespread improvement which he himself had 
witnessed. He wrote in 1822: 


1 Cf. D. Heron, On the Relation of Fertility in Man to Social Status, and on the 
Changes in this Relation that have taken place during the last Fifty Years, 1906. 
This shows that while in London in 1901 a high birth-rate was correlated with 
general pauperism and bad environment, in 1851 the correlation was less by nearly 
100 per cent. In the earlier period the excess of births in working-class districts 
was easily to be accounted for by earlier marriages, and, moreover, where the 
wives had many children, the infantile death-rate was lowest. 

2 The depopulation theory persisted in spite of much opposition till the end 
of the century. For instance, a letter in the Monthly Magazine (p. 7) of 1796 
runs: ‘‘ The manufactories of Lancashire, Warwickshire and Yorkshire may 
probably have increased the number of inhabitants in some parts of those counties, 
but if the whole kingdom be taken into account it will be impossible to deny the 
very alarming progress of depopulation among us.”’ 

No. 127.—vou. xxXIl. BB 
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“‘ By the summary of the baptisms and burials appended to 
the Population Returns it appears that the mortality of the 
metropolis in 1700 was 1 in 25, in 1750 as 1 in 21,} in 1801 and 
the four preceding years as 1 in 35, and from that period 1 in 38. 
Much of this is attributable to the increased salubrity of the 
Metropolis, much to the increase of surgical or medical knowledge, 
much also to the change that has taken place, not only in London 
but all over the country, in the habits of the working classes, 
who are infinitely more moral and more sober, more cleanly in 
their persons and their dwellings, than they were formerly, 
particularly the women, partly from the success of the. cotton 
manufacture which has enabled them to discard the woollen 
clothes which were universally worn by them, which lasted for 
years and were seldom if ever washed; partly from increased 
knowledge of domestic concerns and general management of 
children. Notwithstanding the vice, the misery and the disease 
which still abounds in London, its general prevalence has been 
greatly diminished.” 2 
M. DorotHy GEORGE 


1 Rickman in 1821 corrected this estimate to 1 in 20, on the ground that he 
had before underestimated the omissions in the Register of Burials. In 1821 it 
was 1 in 40. The calculation is made from the parish registers, not from the Bills 
of Mortality. See Population Returns of 1821, p. 160. 

2 Principles of Population, 1822, pp. 252-3. 
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REVIEWS 


Wealth and Taxable Capacity. By Sir Josian Sramp, K.B.E., 
D.Sc. (London: P. 8. King & Son. 1922. Pp. 195. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir was a wise precept of Giffen that before we draw conclusions 
from official statistics we should try to discover how they are 
arrived at, should get hold of the circulars, forms, or tables used 
by the compilers, master the notes, definitions and instructions 
by which they were guided, notice any pitfalls, loopholes for 
omissions and evasions, and look out for any changes of law or 
practice during the period covered which may affect the figures. 
Revenue statistics in particular may be influenced by depart- 
mental decisions as to the working and interpretation of the 
Acts, which have all the force of bye-laws unless and until they 
are set aside by Parliament or the judges. The outsider is 
seldom able to use all these safeguards. Sir Josiah Stamp has 
had exceptional opportunities of discovering the inwardness 
of such statistics and has made exceptionally good and able 
use of his opportunities. He interprets them with such high 
authority that it is a perilous task to attack his conclusions 
upon this chosen ground. The fate of the critic who is not only 
floored but stamped upon in this volume is not precisely an 
example pour encourager les autres. 

The book is a reprint of the Newmarch Lectures delivered 
in February 1921. The Lectures discharge a useful function. 
The audience is not usually very large or well-instructed in 
economics and statistics, possibly because there is no fee for 
attendance, but a larger and more critical public is reached 
by publication. 

The topics here dealt with are of great interest and importance : 
the National Capital and Income, the Distribution of Capital 
and Income, the”™Limits of Taxable Capacity, and the Effect 
of changing Price Levels upon Profits and Wages and on the 
burden of the Public Debt. The reasoning is close and subtle, 
sometimes perhaps a little over-subtle, but the phrasing ‘s not 
always so precise as might have been expected from so clear a 
thinker. The opening lecture on National Capital enlarges 


upon National Wealth, but does not explain the distinction 
BB2 
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between Capital and Wealth. Repeated references are made 
to “national wealth or income.” ‘‘ The amount of individual 
income or wealth which is available for State purposes without 
reducing the individual to a state of starvation or of universal 
ca’canny—in other words, what we now call ‘ the limit of taxable 
capacity ’’”’ is another example of language likely to indue a 
popular audience into confused thought. The expert reader 
always knows what Sir Josiah means, but the unillumined will 
be puzzled by what he says. As we sce in the field of politics, 
a popular audience is a magnet which attracts loose and popular 
expression against which the man of science needs to be on his 
guard. 

The charge of over-subtlety is one which many writers would 
be proud to incur. Quoting from one of his previous works the 
author says : 

“ It is obvious that if a ring of people like to call their services 
any given ‘value’ there is no real obstacle. A., the great 
surgeon, performs an operation for B., the prima donna; B. goes 
to sing at a social function for C., the leading barrister; C. takes 
a brief for A. in a lawsuit. Each one is in the habit of selling 
the particular service to the community at £100, but on this 
occasion each sends in a bill for £1000, which is paid, and up 
goes the national income by £2700 above its true figure upon 
any reasonable exchange basis.” 

A very real obstacle to calling our services any given “ value ” 
is the difficulty of getting others to accept our valuation. The 
example chosen is unreal. The great surgeon is not “in the 
habit” of charging a uniform fee. He probably performs many 
hospital operations without fee. The means of the sufferer 
are one of the factors on which his fee is based, and if he is able 
to extract from the prima donna £1000 for a service which he 
is in the habit of selling for £100 to persons equally well able 
to pay, it by no means follows that his annual taxable income 
is increased by £900. Just as Dogberry vaunted himself as 
‘“‘ one that has had losses,’ the prima donna will whisper to her 
friends the shocking fact that her operation cost her a four-figure 
fee, and the surgeon may find his services nu ‘onger in demand 
among wealthy clients. At the end of the year he may find 
his total income lower and not higher. The long-period view 
must be taken. Upon the estimates of National Capital and 
Wealth we have nothing but praise for the careful sifting and 
analysis offered. The conclusion as to taxable capacity appears, 
however, to be too mechanical to serve as a practicable guide in 
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public finance. If the prima donna were being bled and a pallor 
spread over her features it would be time to stop, irrespective 
of the number of milligrammes of blood taken. When a 
community is so heavily taxed that capital has to be sold or money 
borrowed to meet the taxes, when prices of taxed commodities 
are so high that there is a great decrease in their consumption, 
when costs of production are forced up to a point at which 
exports cannot be sold, unemployment exists on an unexampled 
scale, and arrears of taxes reach a colossal figure, we have suffi- 
cient objective proof that we are passing the limit of what the 
taxpayer can afford to pay to Government. The great American 
jurist who laid down that the power to tax is a power to destroy 
had in mind the power of the legislator to put a tax law on the 
statute book; but the power to collect the tax is another matter. 
The weapon may break in your hand. Wé are still democratic 
enough to compel the Chancellor of the Exchequer to have 
regard to the feelings of the taxpayers. The psychical limit 
is reached so long before the starvation limit that the nicely 
calculated limit of the last penny we can afford is the localisation 
of a dangerous spot whose position is disclosed to the prudent 
navigator by unmistakable signs long before he approaches it. 
Henry Hices 


The Trade Cycle : An Account of the Causes Producing Rhythmical 
Changes in the Activity of Business. By F. Lavineton. 
(London: P. S. King & Son. 1922. Pp. 113.) 


It is tolerably obvious that if there existed more foresight 
among mankind, the alternation of ordinary booms and depressions 
would be deprived of some of its violence. If more people 
recognised that a boom was a temporary phenomenon, there 
would be less readiness to buy and more readiness to sell, and 
consequently prices would be lower; if more people recognised 
that a depression was temporary there would be more readiness 
to buy and less readiness to sell, and consequently prices would 
be higher. Chancellors of the Exchequer have some inkling 
of this when they try Couéism in a depression, declaring fervently 
that things are looking up; on rarer occasions they apply the 
equally wholesome converse of Couéism by warning the public 
that things are not as good as they seem. They do well, and 
so do level-headed business men who make money by quietly 
selling at the top and buying at the bottom. So also does the 
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humdrum or normal lecturer on economics who explains to his 
students that a great part, sometimes probably almost the 
whole of the rise of prices in a boom and of the fall of prices in 
a depression is the result of miscalculation in the sense of over- 
estimation of the prices which can be advantageously paid during 
the boom and under-estimation of those which can be paid 
during the depression. Students who have attended to his 
teaching will be more likely to join the ranks of the more level- 
headed business men and politicians, and thus to help to moderate 
the fluctuations of the future. 

One who has grasped the great importance of this aspect of 
the question is likely to turn with distaste from the search for 
ultimate causes of the fluctuation. The fisherman can pull his 
boat up on the shore just out of reach of the tide without any 
knowledge of the cause which set the Moon revolving round the 
Earth or the Earth turning on its axis. What matters if it was 
a sunspot or some other trifling celestial or terrestrial disturbance 
that started the trade fluctuation? The effect would only be 
trifling if it were not for miscalculation; let us get rid of miscal- 
culation and never mind about the original causes, which we 
probably cannot alter even if we knew them ! 

This was probably Mr. Lavington’s attitude before the war, 
and it was then a very good attitude. It would be still a 
reasonable attitude if he was writing for all time with no particular 
reference to the facts of the present moment. But to adopt 
it as he does, specially in reference to the present situation of 
the commercial world, seems singularly inappropriate. It is 
much as if, on finding a number of persons in the various stages 
which follow the consumption of an excessive quantity of 
intoxicating liquor, we were to explain blandly that the effects 
would not be nearly so serious if they would only resist the 
feelings first of hilarity and subsequently of depression which 
they experience. Just now it happens that instead of a world- 
wide boom or depression difficult to account for with certainty 
just because we cannot test theory by comparison. of many 
examples, we have some countries displaying the usual character- 
istics of boom and others displaying those of depression. The 
original cause is made obvious, and it is so enormously powerful 
that there is no need in dealing with it to insist on the manner 
in which the effects of obscure and trifling original causes are 
in the habit of giving rise to miscalculations so that molehills 
become mountains. It was not the “ over-confidence”’ of 
business men which caused the immense rise of prices during the 
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war but the fact that belligerent governments all undertook 
to buy amounts of goods and services prodigiously in excess of 
what they usually bought. If they had first or simultaneously 
diminished (by taxation or borrowing) the amount of money 
which their subjects could lay out in purchases, this would have 
made no difference to prices; as they did very little in this 
direction, prices rose, as in any other case of additional buying. 
If governments had been like private persons or institu- 
tions who have undertaken to buy more than they can 
pay for, they would then have gone bankrupt, and the boom 
would have collapsed with the sale of the bankrupts’ stock. 
Being unlike private persons, they were able to disguise their 
real failure to pay what they had promised by dealing out 
additional legal tender units of account which they printed or 
allowed their banks to print for the purpose. The discovery 
or re-discovery and utilisation of this fresh and apparently 
limitless source of purchasing power relieved the governments 
and the institutions immediately dependent on them of all fear 
of shortage of cash: an all-round orgie of spending took place, 
and promises to pay ‘“‘ pounds” or “‘ marks ”’ were legally met 
by paying in pounds and marks which were always worth less 
when they were paid than when they were promised. 

In spite of popular ignorance and a good deal of gross and 
inexcusable blindness on the part of the ‘ better-instructed,” 
some governments have seen that this new-found El] Dorado 
could not endure for ever. So long indeed as the legal tender 
possesses any purchasing power at all, the talk of its not being 
‘worth the paper it is printed on” is rather foolish: a million 
one-rouble notes would certainly not be worth printing, but the 
ten-million note costs no more to print than a one-rouble note 
and is worth nearly as much as a Bradbury; if that is not enough 
it is easy to print ‘‘M” for milliard. But sooner or later there 
comes an end, and appreciation of the fact has caused the stoppage 
of further issues in some countries: in others the increase still 
goes on. Those in which it was stopped were promptly smitten 
with the dislocation which comes from a cessation of a continuous 
rise of prices, and those in which it has continued are simply 
going on as before, enjoying, though scarcely rejoicing in, the 
boom. 

Yet Mr. Lavington begins his book with an introductory 
chapter which is directed towards convincing his readers that 
“the main causes of our present condition are to be found not 
in the outstanding events of the past seven years, but in the 
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more normal operation of the influences which produce business 
cycles,” and that too although our condition of depression is 
‘‘ without parallel in business memories.”’ 

This doctrine is made all the more surprising by the fact 
that Mr. Lavington admits (p. 67) that an ordinary boom is 
eventually checked by shortage of legal tender, and that this 
would not happen if bank reserves ‘‘ were replenished by the 
continuous manufacture of new legal tender money.” “In actual 
fact,’ he says, “ of course, the supply of legal tender is usually 
limited. In pre-war days in this country it was limited by the 
available quantity of gold; in post-war days it is limited by the 
restriction upon the fiduciary issue of Treasury notes.” True 
enough, but is the intervening period of six years from August 
1914 till the Cunliffe curb became effective in the summer of 
1920 to be ignored? Is it nothing that during that period 
neither of the restrictions was in force and the amount of legal 
tender was in fact expanded to two or three times its former 
size? On pp. 10 and 11 Mr. Lavington argues that the war 
cannot be responsible for the depression, because we were booming 
till the spring of 1920 and “ the transition from a period of extreme 
activity to one of unexampled depression” at that date 
cannot be explained by “ circumstances due to the war.” But 
if one of the circumstances due to the war was the removal of 
the ordinary check to booms and this check remained off till 
the spring of 1920 and then was reimposed, the abrupt transition 
from the great and long-continued war-boom to the depression, 
which every economist worthy of the name had always foreseen 
and foretold, scarcely needs a search for ‘more obscure 
influences.” 

Divested of its topical part and definitely taken to apply 
to a state of things in which currency is stable, the book is 
attractive and sound, and after all, the very term “ trade cycle ” 
seems to imply a kind of regularity incompatible with the intro- 
duction of the apparently lawless passions which bring about 
Great Wars and their disastrous consequences. One or two 
suggestions may be hazarded. In dealing with the fact that 
constructional industry is the most liable to fluctuation, Mr. 
Lavington might consider the relation of this to variations in 
the total amount of savings or new capital coming forward. 
Savings being mostly invested in constructions, it seems difficult 
not to believe that variations in their amount must effect 
constructional employment, and the question arises, how are 
savings affected in the progress of a cycle? If they are greater 
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in the whole of a boom than in the whole of a depression, it does 
not follow that there may not be an important change as the 
boom or the depression proceed. For the prevention of the 
violence of fluctuation it is no doubt right and useful to recommend 
quicker adjustment of wages upwards as well as downwards, 
but is it much use to bring out once more the old proposal that 
local and national authorities should throw their weight into 
the scales in opposition to the prevailing sentiment—-that they 
should employ fewer persons in time of boom and more in time 
of depression? Does not the proposal require that these 
authorities should be more level-headed and foreseeing than 
private persons and institutions, whereas the observed fact is 
that they are less so? Representing the majority, they are 
likely to launch out further in time of boom and draw in further 
during depression than the whole mass of ‘business men which 
contains a number who can act and do act in prudent disregard 
of prevailing sentiment. And finally, is it not rather a mistake 
to omit the stock comparison of the comparative advantages 
of the boom and the depression? Without this the reader 
will be apt to remain in the usual belief of the vulgar that the 
boom’s the thing to pray for rather than the elusive normal, 
which never exists except at a point of time with neither parts 
nor magnitude as the depression passes into boom and vice 
versd. Yet though the position of the unemployed is unpleasant, 
there seems little doubt that in depression the whole mass seems 
not only more industrious but also more contented and happy than 
in boom. Whether this is because it is really better off or only 
because the position of the employed, though absolutely worse, 
is better in comparison with that of the employers, is one of 
those interesting subjects of economic speculation to which no 


very certain answer can be given. 
Epwin CANNAN 


Reparations, Trade and Foreign Exchange. By L. L. B. Anaas, 
M.A. (London: P.S. King & Son. Pp. 351.) 


Tuts book is in the main a demonstration of the unwisdom of 
extracting from Germany a war indemnity on the scale and by 
the methods contemplated in the London ultimatum of May 
1921; but it comprises also an interesting exposition of the 
present-day theory and practice of the foreign exchanges, and 
some suggestive remarks on the origin and course of business 
cycles. Mr. Angas gives us much rigorous thought and vigorous 
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writing, and if he seems a little dogmatic in his predictions of 
disaster and a little extravagant in his estimate of the effects 
of German “ exchange-dumping,” he might fairly reply that we 
are not yet out of the wood, and that if we emerge it will be 
because the world has become converted to his way of thinking. 

Mr. Angas eschews the fallacy that the receipt of a present 
is necessarily a calamity, and bases his argument on solid founda- 
tions—the predominantly competitive character of British and 
German industry, the disastrous effect of upsetting the already 
precarious balance between different branches of production, 
and the fatal ease with which, through the medium both of direct 
demand and of the banking system, disorganisation spreads from 
the trades immediately affected through the whole industrial 
body. It is, however, difficult to feel sure that his constructive 
proposals altogether escape his own criticisms. These proposals 
are to the effect that Germany should provide free enormous 
works of capital development in the overseas countries, thereby 
ultimately cheapening the supply of food and raw materials 
and developing new markets both for her own consumable 
manufactures and for ours. But it is surely just in this very 
manufacture and export of capital goods that the relations 
between England and Germany are most pronouncedly com- 
petitive; and the history of the recent slump suggests that the 
ill-balanced production of agricultural no less than of manufactured 
goods may give rise to industrial depression. Mr. Angas’s pro- 
posals, however, are hedged round with various safeguards 
which may commend them to those who still think that such 
devices are worth the candle. 

It is difficult to accept some of the views expressed in this 
candid and thoughtful book—for instance, that the velocity of 
circulation of money does not help to determine the price-level 
(p. 288), or that Germany could provide in twenty years an export 
surplus of a present value (at present prices) of £20,000,000,000. 


(p. 261). 
D. H. RosBEertson 


Is Germany Prosperous? By Str Henry Penson, K.B.E. 
(London: Arnold. 1922. Pp. 124.) 
PERPLEXED, like many others, by the conflicting reports of 
special correspondents, the former Chairman of the War Trade 
Intelligence Department visited Coblenz, Wiesbaden, Mainz, 
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Frankfort, and Cologne last January in order to find out for 
himself what were the real facts of the situation. His impressions 
he states in this little book, which disclaims the title of a treatise 
on reparations, but cannot avoid being one in reality. The 
author professes only to present the situation as described to 
him by British experts and German business men (who agreed 
on most essentials) in answer to his carefully prepared questions 
on prices, incomes, and the industrial outlook. His first 
impression, like that of the great majority of observers, 
was that “all betokened an economic life in which all were 
occupied and in which the interchange of goods and services 
was actively going on.” But this, he concludes, was the out- 
ward appearance of a prosperity which had little solid foundation. 
In the first place, the difference between the internal and the 
external value of the mark, while giving Germany as regards 
her exports a considerable competitive advantage over producers 
in foreign countries with a more favourable exchange, has 
resulted in a great rise in the cost of living and the cost of pro- 
duction, since imports which include a great many foodstuffs 
have to be paid for in marks taken at their external value. In 
the second place, the incomes of large sections of the community 
have not kept pace with the rise in the general price-level. In 
a most interesting chapter on incomes and the standard of 
living the author reflects on the tendency since the war in the 
direction of the levelling up of the incomes of unskilled manual 
workers to the standard of the highly skilled, and on the fall 
of the incomes of officials in relation to those of manual workers. 
Thus a comparison of the pre-war and present salaries of the 
Lower, Middle, and Higher Officials shows that their incomes 
have been increased in round numbers roughly twenty-four 
times, twelve, and ten and a half times respectively. Taking 
then the average higher official (responsible civil servant or 
University teacher), and comparing his household budgets of 
1913 and 1922, the author found that if his income had increased 
about twelve times, the main items of expenditure had increased 
considerably more than that, while the amount allowed for food— 
26 per cent. of income in 1913, 443 per cent. in 1922—covered merely 
the bare necessities of life, and no butter or luxuries of any kind. 
Consequently life in the professional classes is one of constant 
self-denial. It is a pity that particulars of business men’s 
incomes were not ascertained, but as to these something may 
be inferred from the chapter on the economic outlook. In this 
the author asks whether great industrial activity, increased 
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dividends and large sums placed to reserve, and a general lack 
of unemployment are real evidence of prosperity.” The best 
answer is the remark of a German official who said, ‘‘ All business 
to-day is merely a gamble in currency and exchange.” Doubling 
of dividends and increase of nominal capital can scarcely make 
up for the loss of the purchasing power of the mark. In his 
discussion of taxation in relation to Reparations payments, 
Sir Henry Penson admits that evasion has taken place, and 
explains the German Government’s serious arrears in the collection 
of Income Tax as chiefly due to the difficult transition from the 
old system of provincial and municipal collection of direct taxes 
to the new system whereby they are collected by the central 
Government. The book ends with a sane plea for a complete 
reconsideration of the Reparations question, on the ground that 
until the German Government can show sufficient surplus of 
revenue over expenditure it is hard to see where the Reparations 


money is coming from. Few will dispute his conclusion. 
E. F. Jacos 


Capital Control in New York. By D.C. Batpwin. (George 
Banta Publ. Co., Menasha, Wis. Pp. xxiv + 255.) 


WueEN in 1906 Mr. C. E. Hughes was elected to the Governor- 
ship of New York he had committed himself, in opposition to 
the Democratic plan of public ownership, to a policy of testing 
the possibilities of effective administrative control of public 
utility services within the State. This book is a chronicle of his 
works in fulfilment of that pledge: of the laws that he passed; 
of their many amendments; and of a great number of legal cases 
arising under them. 

As this implies, Mr. Baldwin deals with his subject-matter 
from the point of view rather of the corporation lawyer or 
administrator than of the economist. Part I is composed of a 
précis of some fifteen laws showing the very limited powers at 
the disposal of the administration prior to 1907; and secondly 
giving an account of the series of laws, extensions and amend- 
ments by which those powers were strengthened between 1907 
and 1913. The following Parts II-V deal successively with the 
nature of this extended legal control over the formation of new 
corporations, the additional capitalisation of existing corpora- 
tions, refunding and reorganisation, and finally consolidations, 
mergers and transfers of stocks. Although the book is well 
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arranged and clearly written, few economists will have the 
vigour to attempt to distil from its 250 pages of well-compacted 
material such conclusions as may be obtainable with regard to 
the results of Governor Hughes’ legal experiments. And little 
more can be done here than indicate some of the more important 
ways in which new law was applied. 

It was early recognised that powers to regulate the quality 
of the services supplied by a corporation, and the rates at which 
those services should be sold, were not adequate in themselves ; 
for if, as frequently occurred in New York city, a company 
was greatly over-capitalised, its struggle to pay interest and 
dividends inevitably led to inferior service at high rates, and 
so left a reforming Governor faced with an opposition of interests 
between investors and the public. His dilemma would be some- 
what similar to that of our Rates Advisory Committee if, when 
they were called on to fix rates for English railways, they found 
that the various railway companies had issued securities far in 
excess of the amount on which a fair rate of interest could be 
paid at a reasonable level of freight and passenger rates. It 
was this difficulty which determined the character of Governor 
Hughes’ legislation, and which gives this book its special interest. 

The instruments which the Governor created to carry out 
his reforms were of the most modern type. They consisted of 
two expert Public Commissions (their composition is not stated) 
endowed with strong legal powers, and with a wide discretion in 
applying these powers to the particular circumstances of the 
corporations within their jurisdiction: such bodies as railways, 
gas, electricity, telegraph and telephone corporations. These 
two Commissions, as their powers were gradually perfected, 
assumed control over the capital operations of such public 
utilities throughout New York State. When a new corporation 
is to be formed they limit the sale of its securities to the expendi- 
ture actually incurred, and prescribe the purposes to which the 
proceeds must be applied; their engineers inspect the progress 
of the work; their accountants audit vouchers for items of 
expenditure and determine the provision to be made for amor- 
tisation of promotion and similar expenses, depreciation and 
reserves. When an existing corporation requests authority to 
make a new issue of stocks or bonds, the Commission responsible 
makes a detailed valuation of the property, defines the maximum 
permissible issue, possibly fixes the price at which bonds may be 
sold to the public, and lays down other provisions for the pro- 
tection of the investor. The Commissions restrict the capitalis- 
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ation of reorganisations to the value of their property; they 
refuse or permit the consolidation of competing railways in 
accordance with their view of the public interests involved. In 
these and a great number of minor ways they bring about a 
closer correspondence between the value of a corporation’s 
assets and the volume of its issued securities, thereby clearing 
the way for further regulations designed to ensure that the 
public is provided with an efficient and economical service. 

Mr. Baldwin seems to show clearly enough, in the many 
cases he quotes, that the Commissions have been able to apply 
the law effectively ; but he makes no attempt to estimate whether 
or no Governor Hughes’ very thorough-going experiment has 
been an economic, as distinct from a legal, success. The answer 
to that question would seem to depend on whether the public 
cost of the many-sided legal and technical work carried out by 
the Commissions, together with the deterrent effect of their close 
control on the initiation of new public utility services, was out- 
weighed by a substantial public advantage. And this question 
in its turn must depend, it would seem, on the magnitude of 
the existing abuses and the effect of the Commissions’ work in 
reducing them. That the abuses were serious in 1906 seems 
clear enough. In New York city “the large traction systems 
were so loaded down with excessive bond issues that they found 
it impossible to pay fixed charges and at the same time furnish 
adequate service, and, even as it was, they were on the point of 
bankruptcy.”’ The cases cited by Mr. Baldwin seem to make 
it equally clear that these abuses have been substantially reduced. 
The investor has obtained a considerable measure of protection 
as a result of the limitation of the corporations’ powers to issue 
worthless securities ; the public can no longer be freely exploited, 
either by a consolidation of competing interests into a monopoly, 
or by over-capitalised corporations staving off bankruptcy by 
charging exorbitant ‘prices for steadily deteriorating services. 
It would seem that the Governor’s measures have been justified 
by their results. 


F. LAVINGTON 
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Le Systeme monétaire grec et le change. By Cu. Damiris. (Paris: 
Giard, 1920. Three Vols., pp. 363, 359, 238.) 


THe Greek Act of 1920 on the issue of banknotes challenged 
public attention abroad, and not without reason, for it secured for 
Greece for six years (1912-1918) that were mostly years of war 
two rare advantages, viz. elasticity of the circulation and main- 
tenance of the parity of exchange. But even though the Greek 
Act gave rise to much talk, few people had studied it thoroughly. 
M. Christ. Damiris, a young Greek economist who had already 
acquired note by his two books on Emigration in the island of 
Zante and The Turkish Public Debt, undertook to fill the gap, and 
has done so in a masterly manner. He begins by setting forth 
in fullest detail how the Greck system, which dates back as far 
as the time of Jean Valaority, late Governor of the Greek National 
Bank, originated, and exactly what it consists of. He then 
proceeds to show how it worked during the Balkan wars and in 
the Great War. In a third volume, enlarging on the question, 
M. Damiris enters on a comparison with the other monetary 
systems. He says that it was a mistake to either praise or 
criticise the Act of 1910 for its rare originality : the Valaority 
system is not an isolated occurrence, but one of the various 
aspects of the evolution of ideas in connection with the currency 
and the regulation of the exchange. It compares with the systems 
grouped under the heading of “ gold exchange standard.”” And 
the author examines successively the Indian currency reform, 
that of the Philippines, and the Argentine Conversion Fund 
system. He also examines the various reforms enacted since the 
war in such widely different countries as Egypt, Norway, the 
various countries in America, and even Archangel. The Greek 
system, however, is neither an imitation nor a facsimile : com- 
pared with the above systems it shows improvements which 
establish its superiority. That is the reason why it was so much 
referred to during the war and after, and especially when the 
production of an international banknote was suggested, which, 
by the way, Damiris thinks an impossibility. But for the fact 
of Damiris’ premature loss to Science—his death took place last 
summer—he would no doubt have added an appendix to his 
work, showing why the Act of 1910 could not prove effective in 
Greece to the very end, and why since 1920 various attempts 
had to be made, not any longer to maintain the parity of the 
exchange, but to prevent too great a rise in the rate of exchange. 
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These attempts, interesting in themselves, deserve to be studied. 
We may perhaps return to them in an article on the Greek 
exchange in the Economic JourNAL, when we will take the 
opportunity of dealing at greater length with M. Damiris’ work. 
A. ANDREADES 


Siaty Years of Indian Finance. By K. T. Suan, B.A., B.Sc. 
Kcon. London. (Bombay: Bombay Chronicle Press. 1921.) 


Mr. K. T. Sau has written a very useful book reviewing in 
a lucid manner the growth of the revenue and expenditure of 
the Indian Government from 1860, when its first financial minister 
introduced its first Budget, to 1920. To expect an Indian 
economist with pronounced Nationalist views to discuss the 
questions with which the book deals with complete freedom from 
bias would at the present time be futile. But the author is too 
well instructed to definitely associate himself with the wild charges 
against British rule and financial policy which disfigure some 
books widely read and often quoted by educated Indians. He 
gives pros and cons with great fairness, and in fact it is some- 
times a little difficult to be certain what his own final opinion 
is. Thus as regards protection the economic objections are 
stated with force and clearness, and he asserts that protective 
duties can in any case only be justified as a temporary expedient. 
He is quite aware that a country which has once adopted Pro- 
tection as a plank in its fiscal policy has usually found its removal 
“impossible . . . owing to the growth of vested interests.’ On 
p. 265 he seems to have come down decidedly on the Free Trade 
side of the fence, but on the next page we are told that ‘“‘ proper 
protection to nascent industries is desirable,’ and that “ the 
watchful might of the State in a Government resting on popular 
support might be trusted to see that the benefit of protection 
is not exclusively reaped by the capitalist class.”’ 

Very naturally he would like to see all the raw cotton produced 
in India used in Indian mills. He finds that one-third of it is 
exported, mostly to Japan, and that part of it returns in a 
manufactured state to India. He would encourage the invest- 
ment of capital in new Indian mills by imposing an export duty 
on raw cotton. Interference with export might have “ injurious 
effects on the cultivator,” but “‘ at the worst we would have to 
evolve some means of price guarantee.” In a speech delivered 
last year in the Budget proceedings, Mr. Iines pointed out that 
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the Bombay cotton mills were very prosperous. If dividends 
ranging from 22 to 128 per cent., such as he quoted, do not 
attract capital for investment in new mills, nothing else is likely 
to have that effect. If Mr. Shah’s proposed tax ever comes 
before the Legislative Assembly, Englishmen will probably not 
be its only critics. There have been distinct signs that representa- 
tives of the landholding aie in India will look askance at 
Protectionist finance. 

The author’s account of the Land Revenue, Excise, and Income 
Tax policies is sober, and generally speaking well informed, and 
his comments on the salt tax and famine expenditure are fair. 
He realizes that, while mistakes may have been made, the 
Railway and Canal policy has been broadly justified by the fact 
that transport and irrigation now bring in a handsome profit to 
the State. The Post Office policy is deservedly commended. 
Regarding Excise he says, ‘‘ It would be futile to charge the 
British Administration as having increased the drink traffic ”’ ; 
and again—‘‘ given the influence of revenue in shaping the Excise 
policy of the country we must admit that, within the limits thus 
set, the efforts of the Government have been directed to a reduc- 
tion of . . . the use of the intoxicating drinks.” He entirely 
approves of the measures taken to make direct taxation a much 
more important element in Indian taxation, and especially of the 
larger differentiation between big and little incomes. 

He regards the “ drain’ due to home charges as the worst 
blot on Indian finance, and maintains that the only part of it 
which is justifiable is the interest on loans raised in London for 
productive expenditure. He proposes to abolish the other charges 
by raising any other loans in India and by doing away with the 
English element in the military and civil services “ within a 
given period.” That introduces a grave political problem which 
need not be discussed. But it may be said in passing that such 
an intemperate attack on the present Indian Civil Service as is 
to be found on pp. 106-108, coming as it does from a very 
intelligent and well-educated man, is a deplorable example of 
the growth of racial feeling in India and of evil augury for the 
future. 

Mr. Shah’s view of the functions of the modern State is that of 
a convinced Socialist. In his opinion the ultimate aim of direct 
taxation is to effect ‘‘ a redistribution of wealth,’ and “ the only 
way to bring about the fullest development of each country’s 
resources without injuring the interests of consumers. . . is 
for the State to take upon itself the task of production, or at 
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least its regulation.”’ He even suggests the nationalisation of 
the legal profession, advocates becoming public servants. He 
recognises that the reforms have so far been costly, but hopes for 
a national Government not afraid to raise taxation with a view 
to the initiation of a large programme of social reform. 

If a statement on p. 78 is intended to imply that Lord Curzon’s 
formation of the North-West Frontier Province was an instance 
of annexation, and apparently that is the author’s meaning, he 
has fallen into a curious error. All that happened was that the 
new province was carved out of the Panjab. 

It is a pity that the accounts of some years are given in pounds 
and of others in rupees. It is very confusing to find both in a 
single statement. Misprints are common, but press correction 


is much more troublesome in India than in England. 
J. M. Dovir 


Die Geldprobleme von heute. (The Monetary Problems of To-day.) 
By Ricuarp Kerscuact, Lecturer in the Commercial High 
School of Vienna. (Miinchen: Duncker and Humblot. 
1922. Pp. 87.) 


Tuts pamphlet deals principally with the economic and 
monetary sides of inflation and deflation, and contains a valuable 
account of the efforts made by different countries to effect their 
monetary reconstruction. In Central Europe the progressive 
inflation has not only disturbed the monetary systems, but has 
also complicated most severely the problems of production. 
In some countries inflation is diminishing rapidly the rate of 
external exchange of the currency, while the price-level in the 
interior does not follow as quickly. This stimulates exports, 
and production has grown up under most irrational conditions, 
a fact which will have to be dealt with when the time comes 
for a stabilisation or deflation of the currency. On the other 
hand, the ‘“‘ stronger ’”’ countries, being hampered by their sound 
currency in their export, are also in a most depressing situation, 
their costs of production and their price-level being raised by 
their high rate of exchange in comparison with the ‘‘ weaker ”’ 
countries. So their production is seriously diminishing at a_ 
moment when the economic reconstruction of Europe needs 
the largest possible output of goods. 

While, on the one hand, some countries have succeeded 
since the end of the War in depressing their prices partly by 
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means of direct deflation, partly by augmenting production, 
other countries have raised their price-level still further by 
progressive deflation and have failed in their attempts to enlarge 
their production. The different price-levels, which fluctuate 
from month to month, are the immediate causes, too, of the 
continual and vehement movements of the respective rates of 
exchange. Inflation in many countries has already proceeded 
so far, that the movements of the price-level are many times as 
violent as the quantity of new notes would justify. Dr. Kerschagl 
endeavours to explain these connections between the progress 
of inflation, the movements of the price-level and the rates of 
exchange by means of statistical tables, and reviews the situation 
of the most important countries from 1913 till 1920. 
E. ScuWIEDLAND 


La Riconstruzione Economica e Sociale in recenti pubblicazioni. 
By Carto Gritui. (Roma. 1920. Pp. 39.) 


Il Protezionismo dopo la Guerra. By Carto Gritii. (Roma. 
1921. Pp. 96.) 


Tue first publication is a review of recent writings on Re- 
construction after the War, with illustrative comments from older 
writings and from the author’s knowledge of affairs. It appeared 
in the December number of the Rivista Internazionale di scienze 
sociali e discipline ausiliarie, 1920; and deserved republication in 
pamphlet form. It begins, opportunely, with Professor Marshall's 
Industry and Trade (1919), a work that may be said “‘ to close the old 
and open the new literature of economics ”’; there is ‘‘ a Tacitean 
serenity of judgment concerning facts and events.” “ Often, 
to one who studies these pages, the figure of the well-known 
contemporary economist of Cambridge takes on the patri- 
archal form of Adam Smith, or of Walras, or our own Pareto, 
men that see beyond their wide knowledge through their large- 
ness of heart. No ‘dismal science’ theirs.” He notes that 
Marshall’s judgment on Socialism is on the whole unfavourable, 
and that he would not find our present salvation in the extension 
of Government control; bureaucracy succeeds with routine, but 
progress must come from the initiative of individuals. Bolshev- 
ism and its failures furnish our author with fitting commentaries 
on this text. The crisis in the development of German scientific 


Socialism seems to him even more interesting than Bolshevism, 
Cc 2 
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leading as it does to a variety of experiments in government 
both in Germany and Austria, especially in relation to Labour. 
After all, the great need of the time is what Carlyle prayed for 
in his time, Captains of Industry (p. 15). 

From books and theories, he turns to Politics and Govern- 
ments. He thinks the “‘ Carthaginian Peace ”’ will never become 
a true peace till victors and vanquished arrange terms on which 
both can work for the common good and prosperity. He evidently 
inclines (pp. 17, 18) to Mr. Keynes’ proposals for revision of the 
Treaty. The chief writings on monetary difficulties are analysed, 
our author not always deciding between them but content to 
make them known. This is his way also with schemes of house- 
building and for dealing with the supply of coal and other 
materials. 

In face of a multitude of contradictory counsellors suspension 
of judgment may be praiseworthy prudence. There is no doubt, 
besides, of our author’s general position: “‘ The economist con- 
cludes that, however humanity is led astray by passion, it is 
bound in the end to avoid gross violation of its natural economic 
and moral tendencies, as the ocean all through the tempests 
is seeking to settle down at its eternal level on the return of fine 
weather.’’ Some will gain little consolation from this last simile 
(p. 39). 

The treatise on Protectionism after the War, also a reprint 
from the Rivista Internationale di Scienze Sociali, 1921, is on a 
larger scale than that on Reconstruction, and is a useful com- 
pilation from English and American, as well as (to a less extent) 
from other sources. The author shows an _ extraordinarily 
wide acquaintance with English pamphlets and newspapers as 
well as books. No important part of the subject seems to be 
omitted. A full account is given of the disturbed exchanges 
and proposed remedies, as well as of American and English 
legislation of a Protectionist character. 

The chapter on the position of England deals with facts by 
no means new; indeed they are supplied chiefly from the Statist 
and Economist, the Board of Trade returns and the Manchester 
Guardian. But perhaps we cannot too often be reminded of 
them. It is good for us to read, for example (p. 33): “ It can- 
not be denied that at the present time Great Britain has serious 
grounds for searching of heart; the United States and Japan 
have become great consumers of their own and foreign raw 
materials, and great exporters of manufactures; Continental 
markets, the chief vents for her largest industries, are convulsed, 
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contested, and shorn of purchasing power; Canada, Australia, 
India, South Africa, her proud dominions, are at various stages 
striving to complete their own economic autonomy ; her sovereign 
is at discount on the dollar; the efficiency of her extractive 
industries is reduced by the slow action of the law of decreasing 
returns, and still more by the diminished product of labour, 
which is afflicting her manufacturing industries as well; her 
public finances are »ppressed by War debts home and foreign, 
and by internal strife; the home market itself is undermined 
by the depreciation of the Continental exchanges; and there 
is a crowd of new political problems, economic and social, arising 
with the billows of Imperialism, Autonomism and Demagogy 
which the hurricane of the War has raised everywhere; there 
are the problems of raw materials, key industries, nationalising 
of industries, workmen’s control of business, arid more recently the 
problems connected with the fall of prices and the unemployed.” 
J. Bonar 


Sharing Profits with Employees: A Critical Study of Methods 
in the Light of Present Conditions. By Jamus A. Bowin, 
M.A. (Pitman’s Industrial Administration Series. Pp. 
219.) 


In this work Mr. Bowie has made a valuable and opportune 
contribution to our literature on industrial organisation. The 
author evidently possesses to an unusual degree the knowledge 
of a trained economist coupled with an intimate grasp of the 
practical problems associated with workshop administration. 
The title does not quite do justice to the book itself, for through- 
out its pages the student will find helpful criticisms and sugges- 
tions covering a wider ground than that implied in the term 
‘* sharing profits.” 

Mr. Bowie gives substantial reasons in support of the Co- 
partnership ideal in industry, but does not consider that it can 
be satisfactorily realised by way of Profit-sharing. ‘‘ So far 
the general position has been arrived at that Cash Profit-sharing 
among the wage-earning class is a mistake. The wrong method 
is to give and then try to enlighten the worker as to the meaning 
of the gift.”” Viewed in the light of the criticisms against Cash 
Profit-sharing we are told Co-partnership shows up well. 

By Co-partnership the author means a system of ‘ Con- 
tributory Co-partnership ”’ where the “ initiative must come from 
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the employee ’’ and involve some principle of selection. By this 
method “it is insured’ that only the “ more thrifty and intel- 
ligent workmen ”’ will in the first instance have bestowed on 
them “ industrial enfranchisement.”’ 

Mr. Bowie presents a strong theoretical case for “‘ con- 
tributory Co-partnership,” and yet one cannot help feeling 
that so far as he relies upon practical experiment to support 
his argument, he depends in the main upon examples of Co- 
partnership which have been reached through the application 
in the first instance of the system of Cash Profit-sharing which 
he condemns. “ Normally and historically,” he tells us, “ it 
(Co-partnership) had its origin in Profit-sharing.”’ This, of 
course, does not dispose of his contention, but it suggests that 
we shall be better able to form a sound judgment on the possi- 
bilities of ‘‘ Contributory Co-partnership ’’ when we have had 
more experience of its practical application. “The merits of 
Co-partnership are based not so much on the method of developing 
it as on the actual results it achieves.” Possibly so, but should 
we not be cautious in condemning the ‘‘ method of developing ” 
hitherto practised, until we can present with a greater weight 
of authority another method ? 

Caution in accepting Mr. Bowie’s conclusions on this point 
does not lessen one’s gratitude for the service he has rendered 
by his constructive criticisms of industrial organisation. 

Labour’s attitude to Co-partnership is fairly stated, and 
the antagonism of the “ extremists, who regard it as being an 
insidious attempt to give labour vested interests in the con- 
tinuance of a pernicious system,” is, we are told, based “on 
specious arguments which will not bear examination. 

‘““ He who does not wish to see the present industrial system 
altered must be indeed barren of ideas. He who subscribes to 
violent and catastrophic measures can be no student of history. 
He who refuses to accept instalments of progress and suspiciously 
rejects them all as capitalistic devices is, however much he 
subscribes in theory to the policy of gradual transition to a new 
order, nevertheless an enemy of all solid progress.” 

Mr. Bowie boldly faces the truth that the wide application 
of Co-partnership would have a far-reaching effect on Trade 
Unionism, but holds that ‘‘ modifications of structure and 
function need not mean disintegration.”’ The present develop- 
ment of Trade Unionism is, he contends, rapidly putting into 
the hands of the worker control, but without the sobering know- 
ledge of the whole mass of conditions which dominate industry. 
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“ The greatest hope of a time of peaceful progress and 
transition lies in the Co-partnership Movement.’ Through its 
agency the just aspirations of ‘‘ millions of workers ”’ can be 
realised, whilst “‘all that is good in personal initiative is 
preserved.” 

The author is, and we think wisely, averse to any Parlia- 
mentary compulsion to adopt Co-partnership methods, for 
‘unless the movement by its own inherent soundness makes 
its way in industry, it is not likely to do so as a Government 
recommendation.” 

The worker should be free to participate or not in the scheme, 
but if he chooses to join he should, in the view of the author, 
“ invest.”” Inducements to this end should be offered. The 
precise nature of these must depend upon circumstances, but 
they can take the form of ‘“‘ easy acquisition, issue below market 
value, a guarantee of capital, early credit of dividends, assured 
minimum return, extra dividends, own ordinary Shares or an 
accompanying Share of profits.” The object aimed at should 
be to make him a “ real live investor’ interested in the pros- 
perity of the firm. There is a useful chapter dealing with typical 
Co-partnership schemes, but Co-partnership Manufacturing 
concerns which have been organised by workers for workers 
are dealt with very briefly. Some of these are now on a con- 
siderable scale and have been in existence many years. It would 
have been helpful if their experience in the practical application 
of Co-partnership had received fuller treatment in the volume 
before us. 

The Whitley scheme is commended as a “ first step ”’ in the 
direction of ‘‘ democratised ’”’ industry, leading as it would do 
to a further knowledge of economic facts and thus providing 
‘“‘a common platform for capital and labour.”’ 

There are useful chapters on Collective Output, Bonus Schemes, 
Sliding Scales, and Miscellaneous Schemes. 

The final chapter deals with the Future of Profits. These, 
we are told, could only be abolished “‘ by eliminating the service 
which makes profit a necessity.” 

The book is well arranged, and the brief summary of criti- 
cisms and suggestions at the end of each chapter is to be 
commended, as is the admirable list of authorities for reference 
given at the end of each of the four “ parts” into which the 


book is divided. 
Henry VIVIAN 
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The Settlement of Wage Disputes. By Hersert Frets. (New 
York. 1921. Pp. xviii + 289. Price $2.25.) 


ProFEssor Frets, as is stated in his Preface, some years 
ago ‘‘ became convinced that there could be no permanent peace 
under the wages system, once different interests became organised, 
unless a clear body of fundamental principles applicable to all 
industries are supported and enforced” (p. viii). The aim 
of the book, therefore, is to formulate, as far as such a feat is 
possible, definite principles of wage settlement with the object 
of securing industrial peace, or at any rate of approaching more 
nearly to that goal. The book is likely to be of more value 
to American than to English students, as most of the author’s 
conclusions are based upon British and Australian legislation, 
and upon recent experiments in wage adjustment in this country. 
The book will, however, be useful to English students who are 
not familiar with the material that Professor Feis has collected 
and arranged, as he has brought together in a compact form a 
good deal of information the sources of which are scattered and 
not always easily accessible. 

The principles he lays down are not particularly novel. 
They may be roughly summarised as follows: a commission or 
court for the adjustment of wages in each industry, on the lines 
of the Whitley Councils, with a central court through which 
whatever policy was adopted would be administered by a Govern- 
ment agency; the principle of standardisation for the higher- 
paid and well-organised grades of labour; the principle of the 
living wage for the lowest-paid industrial groups, on the lines 
of our Trade Board agreements; adjustment of wages to move- 
ments in prices, with reference to index numbers. In addition, 
some form of regulation of profits is rather haltingly suggested. 
All these points are of course treated in detail, and the difficulties 
in the way of their application are fully considered and dis- 
cussed. The first six chapters—that is, nearly half the book— 
once more (very carefully, no doubt) go over ground which has 
already been well trodden. They deal mainly with theories 
of wages and the problem of wages and price movements. 
Chapters III and IV, which the author thinks “ may prove 
difficult for the ordinary reader ”’ (p. vii), do not appear to be 
beyond the powers of people of average intelligence. They deal 
with a very well-known branch of economic theory—the causes 
which determine the share in distribution obtained by Labour 
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in the form of wages, and the causes determining the distribution 
of wages among the wage-earners—and are based mainly on 
the teaching of Dr. Marshall. The book in some respects suggests 
a compilation, and it would have been more readable if the ideas 
it contains had been set out in Professor Feis’s own words, 
instead of so largely through the medium of numerous quotations 
from other writers. Q 

Professor Feis wants industrial peace. But is industrial 
peace attainable under the existing industrial system? There 
are even those who would ask, is it desirable? There are bound 
to be disputes as to whether or not the principles laid down 
should be adopted. There will be disputes as to the inter- 
pretation of any principles that are adopted, and further dis- 
putes as to their application. In fact, so long as industry is 
controlled by property owners, and manned principally by 
propertyless wage-earners, with little but their weekly wage 
between them and the poor law, there is bound to be friction. 
There can be no real peace until the injustice, or at any rate 
the sense of injustice, arising from the present distribution of 
income is removed, and until it has been found possible to give 
every member of the community who is willing to work to the 
best of his ability the opportunity of a decent life. 

Professor Feis is certainly not optimistic with regard to 
the efficacy of the principles he lays down, and he more than 
once hints that justice must be secured before peace can be in 
sight. He seems, however, to have pointed out all the pos- 
sibilities that do exist under the present system with regard to 
the settlement of wages and of running the industrial machine 
with the minimum of friction. Perhaps some of his suggestions 
may be adopted in the United States, and experiments there 
may possibly throw new light on the problem and afford some 
guidance for the future. 

H. SanpEerRson Furniss 


Labour Control and the Management of Enterprises. By RoGErR 
Picarp, Fellow of the Faculties of Law. (Paris: Marcel 
Riviere. 1922. Pp. 286.) 


RARELY has a book appeared more opportunely than this 
volume. The question of Labour Control is certainly one of the 
most discussed and debatable of present-day questions. Its 
economic importance is undoubted; to say nothing of the political 
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and social significance of the question. Its practical importance 
is also obvious because there are few questions of Industrial 
Organisation to which those in charge of commercial and industrial 
affairs are devoting more attention. This is partly the result of 
natural developments and partly of deliberate action on the part 
of those in control of Labour and Social Organisations. 

In short, the appearance of the book coincides with the stoppage 
of the Engineering Industries through a dispute concerning the very 
subject with which the volume deals. The author approaches 
the subject from a broad and sympathetic point of view, analysing 
the underlying causes, reviewing the various forms in which it 
appears, studying its application in practice and its relation to 
the various forms of Industrial Organisation. In his introduction 
he points out that Labour Control has been the object of many 
schemes, developing in France by groupings of very different 
origin; e.g. Roman Catholic Organisations, Socialist and Labour 
Syndicates, Unions of Employers and Government Departments. 
In a number of countries Labour Control has been organised in 
some cases voluntarily and in others on a compulsory basis. In 
several countries, notably Italy, France and Belgium, it has been 
the subject of considerable legislation. There are few countries 
in which numerous, if isolated, experiments have not been made, 
and in all projects have at any rate been discussed with a view 
to applying the principles of Labour Control. 

In the first part of his work the author examines all the 
schemes that have been tried up to date and points out their 
many differences, not only as to the details, but also as to the 
spirit that actuates them. Whilst the more revolutionary bodies 
consider the institution of Labour Control as the procedure 
preliminary to expropriation, the more orthodox Trade Unions 
claim it only as a natural and necessary complement of previously 
acquired “ Rights of Labour’’; they view it as a means for the 
worker to educate himself in economic affairs, as a jumping-off 
point for the most radical transformations of the present economic 
system. The schemes promoted by Unions with the Roman 
Catholic bias tend to satisfy both the idea of social justice and 
the respect for social order,—a state of things willed by God. A 
common idea underlies all the schemes of this character, namely, 
that in the factories and in economic life sovereignty by right 
divine has had its day and that the people have the right, if not 
to participate “- control of affairs, at least to ask for an account 
of the acts of the de facto governors. 

In the second part of the work we get an exposition of what 
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legislation has effected with regard to Labour Control in France, 
in England—with its Trade Boards Act, Whitley Committees, 
Railway Councils, Wages Boards, etc.—in Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Norway and Luxemburg. 

The third part of the book discusses the numerous experiments 
due to the private initiative of the ‘“‘ beneficent employers ”’ that 
have been made with a view to a more democratic system of 
relations between workers and employers of labour. Special 
reference is made to the United States and Canada and to various 
European countries where no administrative measures have as 
yet been adopted. 

After reviewing the whole field the author draws a number of 
important conclusions that may be summarised as follows :— 

All the various systems under examination reveal as an 
underlying motive a desire to enable the employees to participate 
more largely in the life of industrial and commercial concerns ; 
but the originators of these systems for organising Labour Control 
are not all actuated by the same motives or to the same degree : 
they differ as to the extent of application which is to be allowed 
for control, and they do not in all cases equally ascribe to it the 
same value as an instrument of social transformation. Many 
employers introduce Labour Control into their works from a 
spirit of social justice, in agreement with the Roman Catholics or 
neutral democrats; but a large proportion take a more utilitarian 
point of view, and look upon it as a means of making their 
employees’ efforts more intense, as a concession to moderate the 
vehemence of their claims, or as a means of smoother working 
and more efficient production. The employees demanding control 
seek recognition of a right that they regard as arising from the 
very exercise of their functions. They consider themselves in a 
large measure the creators of the prosperity of industry; they 
want to know how it operates and to give their opinion upon and 
share in its methods of management. 

But every right has its limits and its obligations. How is 
the line to be drawn with regard to Labour Control as between 
the various parties interested? This appears to be the central 
problem. The systems described in the course of this book have 
tried to solve the problem in greatly differing ways; a study of 
these ways shows various degrees in the workers’ participation in 
the management of enterprises where some form of Labour Control 
is admitted or operative in practice. Labour Cont: is conceived 
by Communists as the “ indispensable prelude to their taking 
possession of the factories,’ and by Syndicalists as a stepping- 
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stone towards nationalisation. The writer declares that he does 
not intend to judge the intrinsic value of such hopes, or how far 
they may be realised. He does emphasise that the realisation of 
the aims of those advocating control by labour constitutes in 
itself a sufficiently important object to command our attention 
and sympathy; but he sounds a warning note that these aims 
cannot mark a final stage in social and economic evolution. All 
are satisfied that humanity might well live happily under an 
economic system very different from that which at present is 
giving such striking proof of its weaknesses as well as of its 
powers of resistance. 

The fact that the system advocated contains within itself a 
democratic force and possibilities of social justice, influences the 
author sympathetically towards the question of Labour Control ; 
and if, by greater and more enlightened zeal in production, it 
should happen to cause an increase of economic and social 
efficiency among the nations that adopt it, the author naturally 
hopes that France may not be behindhand in recognising its 
merits and in speedily incorporating into its Labour Code some 
sound schemes based upon the principle of admitting the workers 
to a greater share in management. 

It cannot be said that the volume solves in any practical 
fashion this highly debatable problem, which the author regards 
more from a philosophical than a practical point of view. It is 
the practical part of the question, e.g. of works discipline, that 
occasions the most comment in England, where we may look for 
the solution rather to the common-sense adoption of practical 
methods of compromise rather than to the realisation in practice 
of any philosophical ideals. Certain it is, at any rate, that the 
next few decades are likely to bring this question into greater 
prominence than ever, but whether the solution will be found in 
legislation, in the action of employers or that of the workers’ 
organisations the future has yet to disclose. 

GEORGE R. CARTER 


Karl Marx and the Present Unrest. By the Right Hon. J. A. 
Murray Macponatp, M.P. (Fisher Unwin. 1922. Pp. 48. 
1s. 6d.) 


OF writing books on Marx there is no end; and this is the 
more surprising as there had been such a general agreement among 
economists, including many Socialists, that Marx has hardly 
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presented a case to answer. But we need not quarrel with our 
author on this matter, since his pamphlet is not meant as a con- 
tribution to economical so much as to political literature. The 
part of it relating to social unrest is quite as interesting as that 
on Marx. Indeed some readers will find it the more pleasing 
of the two, going as it does with great earnestness and sympathy 
into the relations of the Labour Party and the People as a whole 
from whom many of them would sever their clients as a separate 
class. A passage in the Introduction (p. 11) gives us the essence of 
the book : “‘ We have been hitherto distinguished above every other 
people for maintaining the continuity of our life and for settling 
our domestic troubles by an appeal to our common reason and 
by a general willingness to accept and abide by the results of 
the appeal. Relying, then, upon the strength and saving power 
of this national characteristic and encouraged by the example 
of it recently given by the Labour Party itself, I purpose, as a 
contribution towards such an appeal, to give reasons why we 
should not accept a Socialist system of life, and why therefore 
we should adhere both in principle and in general structure to 
our existing system. In pursuing this purpose I shall in the 
first place consider the economics of Socialism as set out by Karl 
Marx in his book on Capital. There were Socialists before Marx 
and there may be Socialists after Marx has been long forgotten. 
But it is his book which is universally accepted as the text on 
which the socialism of our day founds itself. By the truth or 
falsity of its doctrines this socialism stands or falls.” “ I shall 
in the second place consider what would be the moral effects 
of the adoption of a system of socialism whether Marxian or any 
other.” 

The promises are well fulfilled. The analysis and criticism 
of Part I, The Economic Aspect, are clear, terse, and logical ; 
there is no waste of words or admixture of rhetoric. Even in 
Part II, The Moral Aspect, the level of calm reasonableness is 
never lowered. In these respects the book is a model for political 


writers. 
J. BoNAR 


History of Labour in the United States. By Joun R. Commons 
and Associates. (Macmillan Co., New York, 1921. 2 vols., 
pp. xxv + 623 and xx + 620. Price $10.50.) 


Tus work was first published in 1918 and was reprinted in 
1921. The Department of Economics and Sociology of the 
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Carnegie Institution of Washington formed a plan of a series of 
*‘ Contributions to American Economic History,” in which the 
History of Commerce by Professor Johnson and colleagues appeared 
in 1915, Dr. Clark’s History of Manufactures from 1607 to 1860 in 
/ 1916, and Dr. Meyer’s History of Transportation in 1917. The 
Department was then dissolved and reorganised outside the 
Carnegie Institution as the Board of Research Associates in 
American Economic History, Professor Commons being made 
director of the Labour Section. He had already been responsible 
for the publication of eleven volumes of Documentary History of 
American Industrial Society (1909-11), consisting of selections 
from original material collected by his students during twelve 
years. A number of monographs, published and unpublished, 
crystallised out of the mass of raw stuff, and on these as well as 
on their own researches each of the six collaborators has drawn 
for his or her contribution to these two volumes, Professor 
Commons editing the whole and prefixing an introductory chapter. 
The general object of all has been to present the history of the 
Labour Movement as a social and political force, ‘‘ as distinguished 
from the history of labour organisations or the history of the 
technical application of labour to the processes of production.” 
The familiar story of the emergence of industry through the 
stages of itinerant work, resident custom-work, and retail shop to 
wholesale manufacture, with the gradual separation of merchant, 
employer, and journeyman, is the theme of the first section. It 
is interesting to observe the extent of State support and protection 
the nascent industries received in loans, bounties, the prohibition 
of the export of raw materials, and even monopolies. All this 
was in the ultimate interest of the farmer community, and for 
the same reason prices and wages were controlled. To secure a 
sufficient supply of goods Virginia forbade mechanics “ to take 
part in any tillage of the soil,’ and to protect the good employer 
quality was controlled. After the close of the revolutionary war 
the spread of transportation brought different producing centres 
into competition, and “ the modern struggle between capital and 
labour has its origin in the wholesale order stage,” for wages are 
cut by the merchant employer to secure markets. ‘ The first 
authentic organisation of a single trade and the first strike of 
wage-earners ” took place in 1786 at Philadelphia in the printing 
trade, and during the next forty years there were isolated unions 
and sporadic strikes—particularly in the printing and shoe 
trades—but no Labour Movement. Attempts to crush the new 
spirit by prosecutions for conspiracy in 1806-15 failed. There 
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were educational societies which also loaned money to young 
mechanics; there were benevolent institutions of masters; there 
were societies like the Pennsylvania Society, which advanced 
money for the founding of factories, the building of warehouses, 
and the establishment of markets. We have a picture of a 
community creating industry by common action, not of the 
dramatic uprising of strong individuals. Gradually the workman 
became completely separated from the employer, a strong impulse 
thereto being given by the growth of the merchant capitalist and 
his participation in industry, which, especially in the shoe trade, 
created the sweat-shop. From divergence of interests grew 
hostility resulting in strikes and prosecutions for conspiracy, 
while the workers intermittently sought refuge in co-operative 
production and in a short-hours movement. 

The failure of a strike for the ten-hour day in 1827 led to the 
formation at Philadelphia of the first Labour Party in the world, 
with a definite policy of producers against consumers, of poor 
against rich. More leisure, better education, non-imprisonment 
for debt, reform of the militia law were the chief planks in the 
platform, and political was preferred to union action. The 
Philadelphia Movement was smothered in local politics in 1831. 
The New York Labour Movement of 1829-32 was disintegrated 
by extreme factions, and not for a long time did the Labour 
Movement in the States free itself from the charges of “ agrarian- 
ism ”’ (which quaintly enough meant the equal distribution of 
property) and ‘“‘ infidelity ’’ (from association with Robert Dale 
Owen). Political action spread to other States, but the New 
England Association of Farmers, Mechanics, and Working-men 
of 1831-4 was by far the most important organisation and was 
mainly concerned in promoting a ten-hour law and in procuring 
a democratic public school system. Like our own Chartist 
Movement, the American Labour Movement failed, but in later 
years the survivors saw their policies substantially carried out by 
other parties. 

The extension of the markets and the pressure of the merchant 
capitalist for cheap labour of women, children, convicts, and 
half-trained apprentices who had broken their indentures led to 
a revival of trade unionism in 1833, and a gradual advance from 
mutual insurance to trade protection. The new form of union 
was a local union inclusive of several trades (the New York 
Union of 1833 started with nine), each of which might or might 
not have a trade society of its own. During the boom period of 
speculation and paper money which culminated in 1837, the 
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unions were aggressive and successful in obtaining shorter hours 
and higher wages, but their success consolidated the employers 
against them and there was a fresh outburst of conspiracy cases. 
The unions even reached out after a national union, but these 
efforts were premature. The currency crisis of 1837 brought 
about a depression which lasted till 1842; unions and wages 
alike came crashing, and men turned their minds again to 
politics. 

Depression lasted till 1852, followed by another speculative 
period to 1857, and another period of hard times till 1863. The 
immigration and housing problems aggravated the feeling of 
social unrest and produced a crop of Fourierist and co-operative 
schemes and of currency plans on a labour basis. The doctrine 
of the natural right to the soil also reappeared, taking practical 
form in the homestead movement, and with it was associated a 
new ten-hour movement, partly through legislation, partly 
through union action. Characteristic, too, was the series of 
national industrial congresses. Trade-unionism revived about 
1850, with the development of collective bargaining, labour 
exchanges, and the union shop. 

The period 1860-77 ‘‘ witnessed the distinctly American philo- 
sophies of greenbackism and the eight-hour day; the rise of the 
agitation for the exclusion of Oriental labour; the invention of 
the trade union label; the first national trade agreement; the 
establishment of the first government bureau of labour; the 
organisation of the first permanent labour lobby at Washington ; 
the enactment of the first eight-hour legislation, and the earliest 
laws against ‘ conspiracy’ and ‘ intimidation.’ The period also 
saw the organisation of the first national employers’ association 
and the first national labour party. Pre-eminently it was the 
period of nationalisation in the American labour movement. 
Back of it all lay the nationalisation of the economic life of the 
country.” 

The National Labour Union was disintegrated by the panic of 
1873, but the greenback party continued, on the labour side, to 
seek through national currency funds for co-operative enter- 
prises, on the farmers’ side to maintain prices. A period of 
violence followed, marked by the murder society of the Molly 
Maguires and the desperate strikes of 1877. Socialism developed 
among the Continental immigrants and, as in Europe, the 
anarchists sloughed off till the bomb explosion of 1886 at Chicago 
wrecked both parties. Greenbackism and the anti-Chinese move- 
ment continued, attempts at international labour union failed, 
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slowly the Knights of Labour were organising the unskilled. 
The first real symptom in the upward trend of the Labour 
Movement was the rapid multiplication of the local trade councils 
from about 1880, then came renewed activity among the national 
unions and attempts to create a national federation. The trade 
unions appealed to skilled mechanics and eschewed politics; the 
Knights of Labour stood for the solidarity of the workers and 
welcomed all forms of action. The depression of 1885-6 produced 
a great upheaval—a burst of strikes and a growth of unionism. 
The split between the Knights and the unions developed, and 
the American Federation of Labour was formed with pure 
economic functions. The employers also organised, using violent 
means of oppressing labour. Productive co-operation was “ tried 
out ’’ and failed in 1884-7. Henry George’s single-tax movement 
next captured the Labour imagination in 1886, and numerous 
efforts were made at independent Labour parties. 

The skilled unions grew stronger, and by 1890 the Knights of 
Labour were virtually liquidated. There was a new eight-hour 
agitation, but the Homestead defeat of 1892, followed by other 
reverses, shook the unions. Now, however, the unions were 
strong enough to remain permanent even in adversity—a great 
new feature of the movement. The workmen learned, first, that 
the Government could defeat any revolutionary policy, and 
secondly, “ that the employers had obtained a formidable ally in 
the courts,’ as the injunctions against trade unions showed. In 
1893 a new Labour programme was adopted, and about the same 
time the propagandist activity of the Socialists became more 
pronounced. There we may leave the story, for the participants 
in and observers of the events of the last quarter of a century 
cannot possibly obtain a true perspective of the period. 

This very scrappy summary may serve to indicate the im- 
portance of the work under review. It is fully documented, 
as the bibliography of forty-seven pages shows, and it is written 
in a clear and interesting style without any obvious bias. All 
who have taken part in its compilation are to be congratulated. 

Henry W. Macrosty 


Die Englische Wirtschaft. Von Prof. Dr. Hermann Levy. 
(Leipzig and Berlin: B.G. Teubner. 1922. Pp. iv + 153.) 


Tue firm of Teubner is issuing a series of manuals dealing 
with English and American civilisation (Kultur is the German 
No. 127.—voL. XXXII. DD 
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term used), and no better authority than Prof. Hermann Levy 
could have been found for an account of the economic life of 
this country. If we are rightly informed, Prof. Levy was during 
the war attached to the submarine department of the German 
Admiralty as Economic adviser, especially in regard to conditions 
in England. He knows his subject well, both from extensive 
reading and actual experience. Many will recall his lectures at 
the London School of Economics, and his books, interesting and 
informing alike, on Trusts and Cartels, and on Large and Small 
Farms. 

In the present little volume he gives his fellow-citizens a 
very readable account of modern England. Prof. Levy appor- 
tions to geography and race their due influence on history; 
he admires English commercial enterprise in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and furnishes his readers with a plain 
narrative of English Economic development down to the time of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

The English student will hardly expect to find anything new 
or startling in Prof. Levy’s presentation; the German reader 
will, however, be provided with a pretty good picture, with the 
details correctly filled in. What impression will he carry away 
with him? An admiration for English persistence and English 
achievements; a realisation that Trade Unions first arose in 
England, and that Arbitration Boards for settling industrial 
disputes are the outcome of English practical common sense; 
and an appreciation of what the legislature has done to protect 
the worker. But of the future he will be doubtful. Prof. Levy 
sees in the England of to-day a struggle between old and new 
principles, in particular between the individualism of the nine- 
teenth century and the collectivism of the twentieth. No longer 
are the middle classes predominant in England; their place has 
been taken by the working classes. Prof. Levy suggests that 
tendencies in the England of to-day are about to take up the 
thread where it was broken in the reign of Charles I. There 
is again apparent in the England of to-day, as in that of Charles I., 
the increasing power of bureaucracy. Prof. Levy points to 
recent legislation in England as showing the growing interference 
of the State in the Economic sphere—to the Insurance Act, 
which, because it tended to undermine self-reliance, was some- 
thing of a puzzle to the old-fashioned Liberal Englishman; to 
the Development Act, and the whole sheaf of Bills recently 
adopted by Parliament. One result of these measures is to 
increase the army of Civil servants; Prof. Levy instances the 
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creation of the Ministry of Labour and the augmentation both 
of the work and the influence of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The Government of Charles I. has been termed a government of 
Committees; the government to-day, certainly in the field of 
Economic activities, is, Prof. Levy maintains, its exact parallel, 
as witness the Small Holdings Committees, the Works Com- 
mittees, Insurance Committees, Local Pensions Committees, and 
soon. The experiences of the nation during the war are respon- 
sible for the change. The principle of laissez-faire had to be 
sacrificed then; and its return to power is hardly likely. Perhaps 
the best illustration of this fact may be found in the increasing 
support being won all over the country by Protection, and the 
weakening of Free Trade. In fact, Prof. Levy sees a sort of new 
Mercantilism gradually taking root in England. One of the 
lessons of the war was that a Free Trade policy did not make for 
national safety. Since national safety is of vital importance, 
economic considerations will have to be sacrificed to those of a 
political character. The price is high, but the country is deter- 
mined to pay it. Whether in the long run the English people 
will submit to this burden, Prof. Levy leaves an open question. 
It will depend, he says, on the result of the struggle for mastery 


between a policy of peace and a policy of might. 
M. EpstEIN 


Die Reform der Staatswissenschaftlichen Studien. Fiinfzig Gut- 
achten im Auftrage des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. J. Jastrow. (Miinchen und Leipzig. 
1920.) 

Krisis der Wirtschaft und der Wirtschaftswissenschaft. By 
ApvotFr GUNTHER. (Dresden. 1921.) 


Berrore the war Philosophy and History were the most 
popular subjects of study at German universities; to-day the 
premier position is taken by Economics. Lecturers on Political 
Economy cannot find lecture-halls large enough to accommodate 
all those who are thirsting for information on the economic 
aspects of human affairs. The knowledge that is thus pursued 
is rather of the practical kind, of the sort that will enable men 
and women students to earn a livelihood when their university 
courses have been completed; and since the demand for instruc- 


tion in Economics was of a new kind, teachers of Political 
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Economy in Germany realised that it would be necessary to 
review the old courses and consider the advisability of providing 
new ones. What more natural than that they should take 
counsel together, or that the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, the creation 
of Schmoller, of which practically all the German Economists 
are members, should have undertaken the inquiry ? 

Fifty specialists gave their views, which are printed in the 
Report edited by Prof. Jastrow. Needless to say, very many 
questions are considered, notably whether Economics should 
form part of what with us is termed the Faculty of Arts, whether 
it should be joined to the Faculty of Law, or whether it should 
have a Faculty of its own. Each of these suggestions finds its 
advocates. Indeed, the variety of the views propounded in 
the Report is remarkable. There seems to be no general 
agreement on any problem. 

It is impossible to give in a short space anything like a com- 
prehensive analysis of the opinions reported. A few, however, 
may be mentioned. Prof. Wilbrandt advocates the division of 
the study of Economics into two parts, one more general which 
students of all faculties should be obliged to attend, and the 
other, to deal with what may perhaps best be termed “‘ practical 
Economics,”’ for those who intend to enter the Civil Service or 
become administrative officials. The Economics Faculty of the 
University of Tiibingen suggests that a new degree or title should 
be adopted, something parallel to Civil Engineer, to indicate 
that a man or woman is a trained Practical Economist. No 
dissertation should be required for this examination. The 
question of printing dissertations, as Prof. Giinther indicates, 
has now become serious in Germany. In view of the high cost 
of paper and printing, the majority of students simply cannot 
afford the luxury; and the request from Tiibingen, while not 
entirely influenced by this consideration, looks to it as a 
recommendation. 

The Report conveys the distinct impression that the study 
of Economics in Germany is at present passing through a crisis, 
and a perusal of Prof. Giinther’s short essays only strengthens 
the conviction. There appears to be uncertainty as to method, 
goal, and organisation. Giinther mourns the failure of continuity, 
the lack of tradition. All the great names, the men who founded 
*‘ schools ” and enjoyed a numerous following, have been gathered 
to their fathers, and those who have succeeded them, many 
with splendid work to their credit, are obliged to begin afresh. 
The old teachers set a standard for examinations; the new men 
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have not yet arrived at a standard, or, worse still, attach no 
importance to examinations. On the other hand, so great is 
the number of candidates that those teachers who strive to do 
their duty in examining work have their hands so full and their 
time so occupied that little energy is left them for research. 
Moreover, Giinther maintains that whereas the needs of the day 
call for higher achievements than ever before, the average quality 
of students’ work leaves much to be desired. It is worse, not 
better, than before. 

Giinther is an advocate of hard work; he eschews easy 
“Introductions ”; he has no sympathy for either the Socialist 
Utopia of Ballod or the Bourgeois Utopia of Rathenau. Though 
he speaks of the “ triumph of lies ” in England both during and 
since the war, he recognises that English Economists are able 
to express themselves more succinctly than Germans, and 
commends the brevity to his colleagues. He is troubled by 
the economic crisis in Germany; he deplores its effects on 
students, on publishers of books on Economics, and on the 
reading public. He deplores the death of Schmoller, whom he 
regards as the foremost German Economist of the last generation ; 
and concludes with the hope that he may soon have a successor 
who, like his hero, may unite within himself a love of Fatherland 
and devotion to humanitarian ideals. 

M. EpstEIn 


The Story of the Agricultural Club. By Str Henry Rew, K.C.B. 
With a Foreword by the Lorp Biepistor, K.B.E. (London: 
P.S. King & Son. 1922. Pp. xv + 205.) : 


Tis is an interesting account of a very interesting and 
successful experiment. The Agricultural Club was “ an offshoot 
of the Agricultural Wages Board.””’ Many members of that Board 
had to come up to London the day before its meetings, and it 
was a happy thought which suggested the formation of a club to 
discuss problems of agriculture and rural life on the evenings 
previous to the meetings. All members of the Wages Board and 
(subsequently) of District Wages Committees were, together with 
officers on the Board’s staff, made eligible for membership without 
election; and other persons, not exceeding twenty in number, 
might be elected. Sir Henry Rew was President from the outset 
and attended thirty-six out of the thirty-seven meetings of the 
Club. 
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“The distinctive character of the Club,” Sir Henry Rew 
says, “was that farmers and agricultural labourers were placed 
on an absolute equality, and that the maintenance of this equality 
was the basis of the constitution; ’’ and there can be no doubt 
that its existence helped to make the working of the Agricultural 
Wages Board smoother, and contributed not a little to that 
growth of mutual understanding between the leaders of the men 
and the leaders of the farmers which, in spite of differences of 
opinion, was one of the most remarkable consequences of the 
establishment of the Wages Board. At the meetings of the 
Agricultural Club landowners, farmers, labourers and Government 
officials smoked and talked together in a friendly social atmo- 
sphere, the subjects of discussion being problems connected with 
agriculture but outside the actual range of questions which the 
Wages Board had to settle. Lord Bledisloe describes the result 
in his Foreword :—‘“‘ Never,” he writes, “‘ have I heard the voice 
of the son of the soil ring truer than at these historic gatherings. 
The Press was unrepresented. The farmer, the landowner and 
the worker alike spoke their true minds to one another fearlessly 
and honestly. Notably so the worker. What we always listened 
to was the authentic voice of rural labour, tinged oftentimes 
with a touch of true poetic sentiment which carried its earnest 
appeals straight to the heart of its audience.”’ The cleavage of 
opinion was by no means always a class division. For example, 
the plea for small holdings made by Mr. George Nichols, one of 
the pioneers of the revival of agricultural trade unionism, was 
strongly endorsed by Mr. Christopher Turnor, who is a large 
landowner, but was criticised by Mr. W. R. Smith, M.P., President 
of the Agricultural Labourers’ and Rural Workers’ Union, and 
by Mr. George Dallas of the Workers’ Union, as well as by 
Mr. Orwin, the Director of the Oxford Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Economics. 

Sir Henry Rew, to whose “far-sighted and statesmanlike 
hand ” the Club, as Lord Bledisloe points out, really owed its 
foundation, has been very happy in the plan of his book. He 
takes certain problems and devotes a chapter to each of them, 
quoting at length from papers read to the Club and from the 
discussion they aroused. By this method he is enabled at once 
to illustrate the Club’s activities and to preserve much of what 
was most interesting and important among the things read and 
said at its meetings. Especially notable, perhaps, are the 
interesting facts about the intensive production of fruit and 
vegetables quoted from a paper by Mr. R. R. Robbins, late 
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President of the National Farmers’ Union (pp. 27-29), the valuable 
account of agricultural costing and its problems by Mr. H. G. 
Howell (pp. 32-44), the stimulating paper on “ British Agriculture 
as a Business Proposition ” by Mr. J. H. Guy, an American, who 
was then Assistant Financial Secretary to the Ministry of 
Munitions (pp. 51-64), Sir Daniel Hall’s discussion of the problem 
of the training of farm labourers (pp. 65-68), Mr. Castell Wray’s 
extraordinarily interesting scheme for agricultural continuation 
schools (pp. 79-80), Mr. W. R. Smith’s remarkable warning 
about the insecurity of a ‘‘ political basis ” for agriculture (p. 95), 
Mr. A. C. L. Rogers’ graphic, if somewhat conjectural sketch of 
the history of land tenure in the Middle Ages (pp. 116-122), and 
the same author’s very useful comparison of agricultural hours 
and wages in different countries (pp. 176-183). The discussion of 
housing problems by Lord Astor and others (pp. 134-145) also 
deserves special mention. 

Sir Henry Rew mostly keeps his own opinions in the back- 
ground. It is significant, however, that he speaks of the method 
by which the system of guaranteed prices was to be applied 
under the Agriculture Act of 1920 as one “ which appeared 
plausible on paper but in practice would probably have been 
extremely difficult to apply satisfactorily,’ and adds that “ it 
was—perhaps fortunately—never tested ” (p. 94). The repeal of 
the Act he quite justly describes as “ perhaps one of the most 
remarkable Parliamentary events in constitutional history ” 


(p. 82). 
REGINALD LENNARD 


The Ricurdian Rent Theory in Early American Economics. By 
JoHN Rosco—E Turner. (New York University Press. 
1921. Pp. xx + 221.) 


Tuts book is the result of what must have been a somewhat 
arduous piece of research. It contains an account of the lives 
and teachings of a large number of American writers on economics 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century down to about 
1880. The study covers a rather wider field than is indicated in 
the title, for Professor Turner, in reviewing the contributions of 
his authors on the Ricardian doctrine of rent, is quite naturally 
—in fact, almost inevitably—led into an examination of their 
opinions upon the theory of value, the theory of population, and 
the law of diminishing return. According to the author, most of 
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these writers, whom he finds “‘ worthy but without fame,” have 
been inexcusably neglected by students of the history of economic 
thought (p. xv). Many of their names are certainly little known; 
some of them, for instance, are not to be found in Palgrave’s 
Dictionary. Others, such as H. C. Carey, Tucker, Amasa Walker, 
and Perry, are, of course, familiar to English students. 

While some of the American writers discussed are perhaps 
deserving of more attention than they have received, others 
hardly seem to justify the efforts Professor Turner must have 
taken to disinter them. The interests of Newman, for instance, 
are described as ‘‘ mainly in subjects other than political 
economy,” while ‘‘ The Wealth of Nations seems to have been 
almost his only source ’’ (p. 59). Several of the writers treated 
were primarily theologians, a fact which probably accounts for 
the strangeness of some of their speculations on the population 
question. For instance, Bowen, in criticising Malthus, says: 
“In those facts which appear so alarming to the Malthusians, 
I see only indications of a beneficent arrangement of Providence, 
by which it is ordained that the barbarous races which now 
tenant the earth should waste away and finally disappear, while 
civilised men are not only to multiply, but to spread, till the 
furthest corners of the earth shall be given to them for a habi- 
tation”’ (p. 150). Bowen does not appear to have considered 
the views of the barbarous races as to the beneficence of the 
arrangement. Many other examples could be quoted from Pro- 
fessor Turner’s economists of confused thought, crude reasoning, 
and quite absurd conclusions. There is a marked absence of 
scientific treatment, and little desire to arrive at theories of 
universal application. The object rather seems to be (and it is 
avowed by more than one writer) to discover a political economy 
adapted to America. But these writers are not the only sinners 
in this respect, though economists in other countries have as a 
rule been less frank. 

With one or two exceptions, these early American writers are 
not professional economists at all. However, as Professor 
Fetter points out in his introduction, more of them were academic 
teachers than was the case with the English classical economists. 
But most were primarily teachers of theology, philosophy, litera- 
ture, history, law, or natural science, and economics seems to 
have suffered in the United States at the hands of men whose 
real business was to give instruction in other branches of know- 
ledge. In this connection Professor Turner points out that 
among the earlier American professors who taught economics, 
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“ it was not considered necessary to acquire systematic knowledge 
in this subject ” (p. 160). However, it is not only in America, or 
even before 1880, that economics has suffered through being 
taught by men who are not professional economists, who regard 
it as a by-product, and who do not think it necessary to acquire 
systematic knowledge in the subject. 

The writers reviewed fall roughly into two classes—those 
who believed in Ricardo and Malthus, and those who did not. 
The believers for the most part seem to have swallowed Ricardian 
doctrine wholesale, mistakes and all, but in the writings of the 
heretics, many of whom regard Ricardian economics as a system 
designed with the object of securing free trade in England, is 
to be found a good deal of valuable criticism, dispersed amongst 
less useful speculations. Most of this, however, will be familiar 
to students of the present day, as much of it has now received 
pretty general acceptance. Indeed, the main interest of the 
book lies in the fact that much of the modern criticism of Ricardian 
teaching was anticipated by early American writers on economics. 
Tucker, for instance, anticipates many modern criticisms of the 
theory of value, regards rent as of the same genus as profits, and 
more than hints at the idea of quasi-rent. 

Another point of interest which is brought out is the extra- 
ordinary influence of environment upon the development of 
economic theory. While Malthus and Ricardo were writing in 
England, where population and the cost of food were increasing, 
the American writers were living in a country where labour was 
scarce and land, as they thought, almost limitless. The result 
is that while the English writers become alarmed at the growth 
of population, the Americans think that all that is needed for 
rapid prosperity is an increase of numbers. Thus an author 
called Everett, who thinks that food increases much faster than 
population, in criticising Malthus’s arithmetical and geometrical 
progressions, comes to the conclusion that food increases in the 
progression of 1, 10, 100, 1000, etc., and population in the pro- 
gression of 2, 4, 8, 16, etc.—an estimate which he describes as 
moderate (p. 34). 

Professor Turner, in the course of his study, has come to one 
or two conclusions that may be new to readers of THz Economic 
JOURNAL. He thinks that on the question of Protection both 
List and Carey were indebted to a writer called Raymond (1786- 
1849), and not Carey to List. He maintains that Amasa Walker, 
contrary to the generally accepted opinion, was not a Ricardian, 
and from the passages cited seems to establish his point. Again, 
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from a careful examination of Carey’s views on diminishing return, 
he appears to prove that on this subject at least Carey did not 
differ so widely from Ricardo as has been generally supposed. 
The chapter on Carey is particularly valuable. Mill’s criticism 
of Carey is of course well known, but it may not be so well known 
that Carey could not refrain from swearing like a bargee whenever 
Mill’s name was mentioned (p. 114). 

Practically all these American critics of Ricardo held that 
Ricardo and his school had over-emphasised the differences 
between land and capital, and they held that land is merely one 
form of capital—a view which appears to be now gaining accept- 
ance amongst economists. Professor Turner, who is himself a 
keen critic of the Ricardian theory, has something of interest 
and importance to say on this point in a useful introductory 
chapter entitled ‘“‘ Critique of the Ricardian Rent,” and in a 
résumé at the end of the book. In criticising the commonly 
accepted notion that land differs from capital because it is 
limited in supply, he writes: “ An acre yielding 100 is as great 
a part of the land-supply as are ten acres whose total yield is 
100. The land-power to do the land-work is the supply of land 
just as the money-power to do the money-work is the supply of 
money. The land-supply is increased by new discovery of land, 
by the better utilisation of land, by the increase of transportation 
facilities that make new lands available, by scientific methods, 
or the substitution of rich for poor lands, by intensive or extensive 
utilisation, or by any means which convert potential into effective 
uses.”’ Clear thinking demands that we distinguish between “ the 
amount of land” and the “‘ supply of land ” (p. 200). 

Some of Professor Turner’s conclusions arising out of his 
criticism of the Ricardian theory of rent seem, however, decidedly 
questionable. He appears to regard the rent of land as distinctly 
part of cost, and claims that all land under cultivation is rent- 
bearing. “To recognise rent as an element in the cost of pro- 
duction is,’”’ he says, ‘‘ to take the premise from under Ricardo’s 
deduction of a non-shifting land tax ”’ (p. 13). The more usual 
criticism of Ricardo takes the form of pointing out that he 
confined his idea of surplus too rigidly to the rent of land, and 
of showing that other surpluses besides rent arise in industry 
which do not correspond to any productive services. No real 
attempt is made to show that all rent is paid for definite productive 
services, and before the theory can be disproved that a tax on 
rent cannot be shifted, it must be shown that no part of rent 
takes the form of a surplus. 
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The chapters on the various writers dealt with by the author 
are interspersed with a good many critical notes, which rather 
weaken the continuity of his account of their opinions. These 
notes would have been better placed together in the résumé at 
the end of the book. Otherwise the subject-matter is well 


arranged, and there is a very complete bibliography. 
H. SANDERSON FURNISS 


Getting and Spending ; an Introduction to Economics. By LETTICE 
Fisuer, Somerville College, Oxford; with an Introduction 
by Sir Witit1aM ASHLEY. (Collins Clear-type Press : London. 
1922. Pp. 206.) 


Mrs. H. A. L. Fisuer explains in her preface to this book— 
one of a school series edited by Sir William Ashley—that it aims 
at supplying the elementary outlines or fundamentals of economic 
theory, in a form primarily intended for schools, but suited also 
as an introduction to the subject for other independent students 
and for groups such as Study Circles and Citizens’ Associations. 
She has succeeded admirably in supplying such an introduction 
for these older students, and for those just past school age or 
at the latest stage of secondary school life; and she has provided, 
in a most engaging form, fare for those central and continuation 
school pupils—surely uncommon under present conditions—who 
are in any sense ready for the study of political economy. She 
has contrived to be wholly lucid (especially perhaps in the sections 
on the working of exchanges and international trade), without 
“ writing down ”’ to the assumed level of an immature or untrained 
audience. 

The book succeeds in making the subject essentially alive, 
but at the same time avoids an increasing danger for the modern 
exponent of elementary economics—that of overweighting his 
statement of theory with illustrations. These abound indeed, but 
are never in excess. Thus a goat in a back garden, helping to 
frustrate the machinations of a typical milk-ring, illustrates, in 
some detail, the relationship of substitution to monopolistic 
gains; but the author at this point and elsewhere refrains success- 
fully from tempting her readers to lose the wood in the trees. 
Her students have no excuse for not grasping fundamental 
principles, and will have nothing to unlearn if they proceed to 
more detailed and advanced theory. The applications of theory 
for their benefit, and the illustrations which enliven their path 
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meanwhile, hold the balance admirably between the interests of 
the citizen as he or she should be, the intelligent schoolboy, the 
young college student (especially), and the member of a Women’s 
Institute. If the formal economic studies of some of these readers 
are not carried much further than this book, they will at least 
have received the stimulus necessary to induce them to launch 
forth into the investigation of the ‘‘ things not seen ” in ordinary 
life, and the correlation of theory and practice, which gives 
elementary economics permanent value to humble folk (such 
as most of the citizens of this country) who will never become 
specialists. It is in its vigorous encouragement to this spirit of 
economic curiosity, which is, alas! by no means always aroused 
by “‘ introductions ”’ to economics, that the special value of this 
very attractive little book consists. It shows how practical and 
modern a structure can be raised on foundations to which J. 8. 
Mill in part, at least, contributed. 

The usefulness of the book would be increased by an index, 
and, perhaps, by an appendix containing specimens of some of 
those economic materials, such as price index numbers and bank 
returns, with which the student working without guidance finds 


it hard to equip himself. 
C. V. BuTLeR 


Peking: A Social Survey. By S. D. Gamez, M.A., assisted by 
J.S. Bureess, M.A. (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 513 + 25. Price 21s. net.) 


Tuts book is the result of a social survey conducted under the 
auspices of the Princeton University Centre in China, and the 
Peking Young Men’s Christian Association, and it is hoped that 
it represents the first of many studies of Chinese cities. Ad- 
mittedly, the West needs to know more about China and the 
Chinese, but those who are living and working in the country 
also need accurate information in order wisely to plan their future 
actions. That they may get advice and inspiration from works 
of this kind is possible, though it is probable that the authors in 
their desire to give the fullest account of their labours have 
crammed too much into a single volume. Accounts descriptive 
of Chinese history, geography and government are followed by 
pages on commercial life, recreation, prostitution, poverty, 
philanthropy, prisons, religion, and the work of the Church, and 
in case the reader’s appetite be not satiated with this fare, there 
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are included articles by writers on modes and manners Chinese. 
It all makes very interesting reading, and detracts but little from 
the value of the book, since for the student who may desire to 
confine his study to the more important sections an extensive 
index is provided. 

The pages on education are useful and informative, and help 
one to understand something of the organisation of educational 
work in Peking—a most complicated affair. Teaching seems to 
be in the hands of certain schools, mostly those of the higher 
grade, and these are financed and controlled—imperfectly, it is 
true—-by a national Board of Education. There is also a local 
board which is responsible for most of the primary and middle 
classes. Apart from these Peking has thirteen other Government 
boards, including eight departments of the Cabinet, the Board of 
Revenue, the Bureau of Mongolia and Tibet, the metropolitan 
district, the military guard, and the police. All these have one 
or more schools in Peking, and none of them has direct connection 
with either the national or local boards. Then the foreign 
mission forces run an entire educational system of their own, 
which commences with the kindergarten and ends with the 
university. The result is rather quaint, and despite the pro- 
vision made for teaching, only one in twenty-nine of the children 
of school age is found to be receiving instruction. The system, 
however, is there, and given better social conditions much may 
be made of it. 

The problem of poverty is the stumbling-block for China : it 
is no new one, she has had to face it for thousands of years, and 
even to-day a large part of her population is constantly “ pressing 
upon the means of subsistence.’ The country—it is more than a 
country, it is a continent—has been organised almost wholly on an 
agricultural basis, and with limited and backward means of com- 
munication, entire districts are often faced with starvation and 
death from famine, flood and drought. The needs of the suffering 
people are to some extent relieved by two principal systems of 
charity, one private and the other public. Private charity, the 
authors show, is specially directed to the poor who are ordinarily 
found in every district; the Government is the agency for dis- 
tributing relief to whole districts when private agencies are 
powerless to render sufficient aid. Relief in the shape of money 
grants, supplies of grain, and employment on improvement works 
are the more popular modes of procedure in China, though money 
is not distributed in the lavish manner common to England at the 
present time. Indoor relief, as a rule, is not carried out through 
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Government. As the writers naively remark, in some cases 
institutions have been under the direction of the local official, but 
this is because he himself personally supplies the funds, and not 
because of any established Government policy. It is on the 
Chinese family system that the poor and needy have relied in the 
past, and must, we fear, continue to rely in the present state of 
China. The common treasury and the family kitchen make it 
possible for many families and districts to care for their disabled, 
aged, diseased and even ne’er-do-well members, though the 
system does encourage the lazy. Those who have no family to 
whom they can look for support receive help from the well-to-do 
families. Clothes, flour, medicine and coffins have been given 
to those who can establish their status as paupers, while institu- 
tional relief has been given in orphanages, widows’ homes, soup- 
kitchens and life-saving institutions established by the gentry. 
However, with the advent of the Revolution and the establishment 
of the Republic, the conception of the purpose and function of 
charity and relief is changing. The Chinese Government appears 
to be willing to recognise its duties, and is undertaking more and 
more local and institutional relief; nevertheless, the work is 
still sadly handicapped by an empty Government treasury, and a 
prodigal dissipation of resources in the opéra bouffe strife that 
has raged so long between North and South. 

The chapters on commercial life are useful, though they 
contain little that is particularly new for those who have studied 
the works of H. B. Morse and similar writers. The guild system, 
which is so marked a feature of business life in China, is well 
described. Centuries of experience seem to have convinced the 
Chinese that competition is not fitted to their mode of life. Ina 
country where a man can enter a trade only after an apprentice- 
ship of three years, the mobility of labour is non-existent, and 
where, as in China, so many people are haunted by the spectre of 
starvation, it is a tragedy for a man to lose his job. In com- 
petition with its fight for trade, the Chinaman envisages lower 
prices, lower wages, and failure if he has not the resources or 
ability to meet new conditions. He feels, therefore, that the 
cost of competition is too high, and seeks safety in combination 
rather than in competition. This is why the Chinese have 
developed the guild organisation : they adhere to it in order that 
business conditions may be stabilised, be the same for all, and be 
maintained in spite of outside conditions. Hence the control of 
business is democratic, even though the country through so many 
centuries has been ruled by autocratic officials. 
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The points we have touched upon are but few among the many 
admirable features in a book in which there is little to criticise, 
though doubtless many readers will not agree with the remarks 
in the foreword that ‘‘ China is calling,’ that the ‘‘ United States 
has proudly espoused the duty of protecting China,” that “‘ she 
must, above all, be protected from within.” It is no nation’s 
duty to protect China.! The foreign Powers may make offers of 
assistance, but on an ultimate analysis China can only be saved 
by her own exertions. As that great authority on China, Sir 
Charles Addis, recently said, it would be otiose to ignore the marks 
of progress accomplished under the régime of the Republic in 
China. ‘A beginning has been made with prison reform; 
torture has been banished from the courts of justice; the press 
has been freed; there were 62,000 Government schools open in 
1919; the women of China have been relieved of the degrading 
practice of foot-binding; opium has been banished from the 
country, and not even the recent lamentable recrudescence of 
opium-growing in some of the Provinces can dim the ethical 
value of the original act.’’ One cannot despair of a country which 
has shown itself capable of rising to such moral heights. It 
needs but honesty and intelligence at the head of affairs in China 
to raise the country to a high place among the nations of the 


world. 
W. F. SpaLpING 


Psychologie des primitiven Menschen. (Psychology of Primitive 
Man.) By Ricuarp THuRNWALD. (Miinchen: Reinhardt. 
1922. Pp. 175.) 


OBSERVATION of primitive peoples shows the importance of 
psychic conditions, of technique and of political features for 
the evolution of economic life. Moreover, this book of a learned 
economist and well-known ethnologist proves how different 
primitive economics are from ours, and that the behaviour of 
primitive men is essentially determined by their poor technique. 

They lead an independent life in small clusters. Their most 
dominant necessities, food and habitation, are cared for directly 
and individually (though work is frequently performed in 
common). But even primitive men strive not only for the bare 
trivialities of existence; luxury is as old as man, and the posses- 
sion of objects of luxury means social distinction. The desire 
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for such distinction or the imagined association with super- 
natural powers inspires value into a great number of objects, 
which have little or no direct bearing on the exigencies of 
material life. Often these very objects become tokens of value 
(as, for instance, shell-moneys, beads, “‘ precious’’ stones, and 
so on). There is everywhere and at all times something in men 
that aims at things beyond mere utility, and this striving may 
be one of the most important instruments of progress. 

But economic evolution is connected also with political 
processes. The invention of slavery, the dependent condition 
of ravished women and of children, enabled their lords to cultivate 
by their aid larger areas, to earn richer crops and to expend 
greater revenues. In general, economic thought has been 
developed by the process of making others work; the client class 
was compelled to strain itself for the payment of tributes. The 
power of spending of the ruling class is also of the greatest 
importance for the separation of castes and professions. 

A wider area of domination guaranteed a larger population 
in peaceful relations, extending their connubium and commercium, 
and a more advanced technique contributed to the possibilities 
of transportation and to their commercial intercourse. 

Prof. Thurnwald gives not only a valuable exposition of the 
invention of tools and instruments but also a vivid description 
of the whole mentality of savage peoples. Many illustrations 
enliven his well-written book. 

E. SCHWIEDLAND 


Histoire de Rome de 1354 a4 1471. By E. Ropocanacnr. (Paris: 
Auguste Picard. 1922. Pp. viii + 520.) 

Tue author, who has written a series of valuable studies on 
Rome and Italy in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, has 
always paid due attention to the economic side of history. The 
French Academy has rewarded with a prize his two volumes 
on Les Corporations ouvriéres a Rome depuis la chute de ’ Empire 
Romain (Paris, 1894). In the present volume Mr. Rodocanachi 
teaches us a good deal about the finances of the Popes in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The sources of revenue relied 
mainly on indirect taxation, inheritances from bishops and priests 
of whom the Holy See was considered as the legitimate heir, fines 
and more or less free gifts. Tithes were collected for the then 
very frequent war expenses. But very often the expenditure 
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exceeded the revenue and the Popes had to have recourse to loans. 
These were at short date and the treasures (mainly the gems) 
of the Church were to be given as guarantee. As Roscher has 
already pointed out, in those ages there was not yet any sub- 
stantial difference between public and private credit. 

The author gives also some particulars about the economic 


conditions in Rome. They were even worse than the financial. 
A. ANDREALES 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 
THe MatuematicaL Economics oF Proressor AMOROSO 


Lezioni di Economia Mathematica. Luict AMoroso. (Bologna: 
Zanichelli. 1921. Pp. 478.) 


THE high reputation earned by the Italian school of mathe- 
matical economics will be enhanced by this publication. Pro- 
fessor Amoroso appears to especial advantage when dealing with 
that part of economics which is most amenable to mathematical 
treatment, the theory of value. He restates felicitously the 
relations of value to utility. He smooths and straightens the 
path struck out by the pioneers, Gossen, and Jevons, and Walras. 
He presents in juxtaposition the two views of the subject which 
we might distinguish as hedonic and economic. According to 
the first view there is a function which represents and measures 
the satisfaction derived from a certain quantity of commodity 
considered as the variable. According to the second view the 
function is only an index increasing with the increase and de- 
creasing with the decrease of satisfaction, but not measuring 
that subjective quantity. According to both views there exist 
very generally functions such that the differential coefficient of 
the function with respect to a variable, say x, representing the 
amount of a commodity, divided by the corresponding differ- 
ential coefficient for another commodity y, represents the value 
of x in exchange for y; the price of «, we may say, if y is the 
monetary substance—that is, supposing that there is fulfilled 
a certain condition purporting that purchasers of 2 will have 
obtained as much as they demand at the price. As a simple 
form suited to act as a representative of ‘‘ ophelimity,”’ or at 
least as an “ index-function,’’ Professor Amoroso uses cxz*, where 
c is a positive constant and a is a positive proper fraction. There 
is then fulfilled the primary condition that the function should 
increase with the increase of the variable. There is also fulfilled 
the supplementary condition above referred to, since ca(a — 1)x*? 
(the second differential coefficient) is negative. The function 
may involve more than one variable. Professor Amoroso in- 
stances Aa* + By? + Caty®. Here the first differential coeffi- 
cients with respect to x and y correspond to the respective prices ; 
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and two supplementary conditions are furnished by the second 
differential coefficients. Here we interject a query: Is there 
not required a third supplementary condition to make sure of 
economic equilibrium? Say x and y denote respectively quantities 
of bread and beef. The two supplementary conditions stated 
by our author (page 86) secure that, the consumption of beef 
being supposed fixed, the purchasers of bread will obtain just 
what they demand at the price; and likewise, if the supply of 
bread were fixed, that the purchasers of beef would be satisfied. 
But is it made sure that the purchase of sandwiches of the 
form Xx + py (where X and yp are any positive constants)—the 
concurrent consumption of the two commodities—will come to 
a stop when 2 and y have the values above determined? Pro- 
fessor Amoroso, a distinguished mathematician, does not need 
to be reminded that in order to secure a true maximum for a 
function of two variables, there are in general three conditions 
which must be satisfied by the second differential coefficients. 

After fully and clearly describing the ‘“ equilibrium of the 
consumer,’ Professor Amoroso goes on to the “ equilibrium of 
the producer.”” He makes good use of a construction which he 
names the “curve of unitary costs”; unitary cost being the 
total cost of production divided by the amount produced. The 
construction is much the same as Professor Pigou’s “ curve of 
marginal production.” It is much required when we are dealing 
with the case of decreasing costs (increasing returns). In this 
connection we note that Professor Amoroso defines decreasing 
costs by the condition that the unitary cost is decreasing. Some 
might prefer to take as the essential attribute of increasing returns 
the decrease of marginal cost. But all must agree that Professor 
Amoroso’s statement contrasts favourably with that of literary 
economists who often leave it uncertain whether they mean 
unitary or marginal cost (Cp. Economic JournaL, Vol. XXI, 
p. 293 et seqg.). The charm of lucidity, indeed, pervades our 
author’s work. Very clearly he distinguishes the régime of 
monopoly, in which the producer is free to vary the price, and 
the regime of competition, in which the producer can only vary 
the quantity which he will supply at the given price. What 
price the monopolist will fix is investigated on the lines of Cournot. 
There are some interesting deductions concerning the displace- 
ment of the “‘ Cournot point” to the detriment or benefit of the 
consumers by means of a tax or bounty. 

Beyond this stage we are unable to follow the author’s investi- 


gation of monopoly, when he extends to the case of two mono- 
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polists the reasoning which he had applied with success to the 
case of one. This extension appears to us illegitimate, for 
reasons which have been stated in the articles on Monopoly in 
the Giornale degli Economisti for 1897. We shall here direct our 
objections to the example given by Professor Amoroso (p. 258). 
He supposes the law of demand for a certain commodity to be 
such that the quantity 2 is demanded at the price 


(a) 450/(2 + 2), 


(the sloping line signifying division). The commodity is supplied 
by two competing monopolists, Primus and Secundus, who 
produce it under similar conditions. The cost to Primus of 
producing y is 


(b) 30y — y? + Hy — 5)°(y — 8)?. 
And likewise the cost to Secundus of producing z is 
(c) 302 — 22 + }(z — 5)*(z — 8). 


The quantity at any time supplied being the sum of the amounts 
supplied by each producer, we may put y + z for x in the expres- 
sion (a) for the price. We have thus for the net profits of Primus 
and Secundus, respectively, 


(d) y450/(2 4+- y + z) — (30y — y? + 2(y — 5)*(y — 8)?). 
(e) 2450/(2 + y + z) — (302 — 22 + }(z — 5)*%(z — 8)?). 


Accordingly, argues Professor Amoroso, Primus will vary y so 
as to make (d) a maximum; and likewise Secundus will vary z 
so as to make (e) a maximum. Whence we obtain two simul- 
taneous equations : 


(f) 450(2 + 2)/(2+y+2)?—30-+ 2y—}(y—5)(y—8)(2y—13). 
(g) 450(2+-y)/(2+-y+ z)?—30+ 22—}3(z—5)(z—8)(2z2—13). 


The solution of this system determines the position of equilibrium, 
which is accordingly attained when Primus supplies 5, and 
Secundus 8. 

This procedure appears to us inappropriate to pure monopoly. 
It might be appropriate to a kind of kartel in which each pro- 
ducer is free from time to time to alter the amount of commodity 
which he puts on the market, the price being allowed in the 
interval between such changes to accommodate itself to the 
total supply. But this convention appears unduly to limit the 
characteristic freedom of the monopolist to vary price. If 
Primus were an alert business man, he would not acquiesce in an 
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arrangement according to which his rival made a profit 64 while 
he himself, producing under equally favourable conditions, netted 
only 25 (as follows from substituting 5 and 8 for y and z, respec- 
tively, in both (d) and (e)). Primus would “cut” the price, 
charging instead of 30 (the price when z = y +z=5-+ 8 = 18) 
30 — «; where « is very small, just large enough for Primus to 
draw off from his rival as much custom as he likes. How much 
will he like? The amount which it will be most advantageous 
for him to supply is that value of y which maximises 


(30 — «ly — (b); i.e. (h) y® — HY — 5)*y — 8)? — ay. 
Proceeding as usual we find that this expression is (or would be 


if « were zero) approximately a maximum when y = 9-444. The 
net profit of Primus will therefore be 


9-444(30 — x) — 9:444.30 + 9-444? — }(4-4442. 1-4442); 


that is, all but 79—an improvement upon 25! Meanwhile, 
Secundus will have lost a great part of his custom, which will 
be reduced in the ratio of 8 : (13 — 9-444). If to this residue he 
supplies, at the price 30, what it demands at that price, viz. 
3-556, he will make a profit of about 2-35! Faced thus with 
the loss of custom and profits he will no doubt cut the price 
anew. Primus will retort; and thus the price will be continually 
lowered. Conceivably it might descend to a figure at which 
each monopolist, or rather the one who has made the last cut 
of the price, say Primus, will earn next to nothing. This limit is 
found to be in the neighbourhood of 21-5717. For in general 
corresponding to any assigned reduction, «, from the original 
price 30, the value of y which is most advantageous to Primus, 
is that which maximises (h). Accordingly, when « = 8-4283, 
the best that Primus can do for himself is to put about 8-97 on 
the market. But that best is very bad; for, with the said values 
of « and y, (h) reduces to 1:15! At this stage it may be thought 
that equilibrium will have been reached. But this would only 
occur in the particular case where at the limiting price one of 
the monopolists can supply the whole demand of the market. 
But this is very far from being the case in the example before us. 
At the price 21-5717 the demand of the market, found by equating 
(a) to that figure, is nearly 18-89. Thus Primus supplies a little 
less than half the total demand. One might suppose that when 
Primus announced the price 21-5717, his establishment would be 
besieged by a long queue, of which only about half could be 
satisfied. The remainder would turn to Secundus, who can satisfy 
the greater part of them on the same terms. But it will occur to 
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Secundus that, as he is indispensable to the unsatisfied “tail ”’ 
of Primus’ queue, there is no necessity for him to adopt Primus’ 
terms. Why not fix a price more advantageous to himself ? 
The price that is most advantageous under the circumstance 
may be found thus. According to (a) 2, the amount of com- 
modity that would be absorbed by the full market consisting of 
all possible customers at any price p, is (450 — 2p)/p. The 
amount, then, that will be absorbed by the portion of the (homo- 
geneous) body of customers with which Secundus has now to 
deal is to x::as (18-89 — 8-97) : 18-8607; say, 1:1-9. Whence 
p = 450/(2 + 1-9z). Therefore the net profit to Secundus from 


the output z 
= (t) 2450/(2 + 1-9z) + 2? — 302 — F(z — 5)*(z — 8). 

The value of z which renders this expression a maximum is found 
to be approximately 3-9. Substituting this value in (¢) we find 
the net profit of Secundus to be about 80. His price will be 
about 47-8. Primus will certainly not be content to make only 
1:15 while his rival is making 80. Primus will fix a price a little 
below 47-8, and so draw off custom from Secundus. Secundus 
will retort with a fresh cut; and so the price will again descend, 
again to mount. 

It is to be understood that the details in this illustration have 
been filled in to “ fix the ideas,” as the mathematicians say. 
Thus we need not assume that Primus after the cut which brought 
the price down to 21-5717 satisfied completely a minority of the 
market, while the majority—the “ tail’’ of the queue which the 
lowered price attracted—went away empty. It comes to the 
same if Primus partially satisfied a majority. Nor is it to be 
supposed that the price will really be beaten down to the limit 
at which profits vanish. Long before that limit is reached one 
or other of the monopolists will ask himself whether it would 
not be more profitable, instead of cutting his rival’s price, to 
raise the price on the customers left to him. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the price has been beaten down (from 30) to 25-208, 
the last cut having been made by Primus; at that price the 
amount which Primus will find it most advantageous to put on 
the market (as determined from (h), « being now 4-792) will be 
9-2. Accordingly, the net profit of Primus will be 34-2. Secundus 
may count on a profit only slightly less than this if he cuts the 
price. The advantage of the alternative course is thus reckoned. 
Whereas (by (a)) the amount demanded by the whole market 
at the price 25-208 would be 15-85, the “ tail”? of custom left 
to Secundus when Primus has supplied 9:2 is to the whole market 
as 6-65 is to 15-85, say as 1: 2:38, It is proper therefore to sub- 
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stitute 2°38 for 1-9 in (7). Proceeding as usual we shall find 
that the value of z which maximises the expression thus pre- 
sented is approximately 3-7, corresponding to price 41-6, and 
net profit nearly 49. It will be more profitable, therefore, for 
Secundus to withdraw from the direct competition and deal 
separately with the customers left to him by his rival’s last cut. 
But it is not certain that Secundus will raise his price to the 
theoretic height of 41-6. Practical considerations may induce him 
to make a less violent jump. For Primus it will then be a matter 
for deliberation whether he should cut the price fixed by Secundus, 
or, jumping to a still higher price, deal separately with the custom 
left to him by Secundus. We cannot foresee what the jumps 
will be; theory predicts only that the jumping will go on for 
ever, as long as the monopolists are uncombined. 

We should give judgment in this matter against Professor 
Amoroso with more confidence if he had not appealed to Professor 
Pareto. We have not seen the note by Professor Pareto to which 
our author makes reference (p. 260). But from the writings of 
Professor Pareto with which we are acquainted we do not gather 
that he differs seriously from the conclusions reached in the 
article on Monopoly to which we have referred. He indeed 
raises the nice question whether from a mathematical point of 
view it is proper to describe as ‘“ indeterminate” a position 
which is too much determined, there being more equations than 
unknowns. But that is not to dispute the statement that there 
is not a ‘‘ determinate and definitive’ position of equilibrium 
(Giornale, loc. cit., p. 22), not the same sort of stability in duopoly 
as in monopoly and in perfect competition. We believe that 
Professor Amoroso is alone among high authorities in siding 
with Cournot in this matter. The view that in monopolistic 
competition ‘“‘ the output is indeterminate”... “is now com- 
monly accepted,” says Professor Pigou; and, he adds, ‘“ appears 
to me to be the correct one”’ (Wealth and Welfare, p. 193). 

Altogether our author’s teaching about duopoly cannot be 
regarded as part of accepted science. We should recommend 
the omission of this topic, if it were proposed to translate the 
work into English with the view of supplying the much-felt need 
of an introduction to mathematical economics. If excision 
were permitted, we should also advise pruning the redundancy of 
digressions. It is disconcerting to a beginner to encounter at 
the ninth page a digression of ten pages on the determination 
of the present value of national capital. Herodotus was not 
more fond of digressions. But the father of History is not so 
good a model in this respect as the father of Political Economy, 
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whose classical Digressions are few and far between. We speak 
in the interest of tiros. For the mature student our author’s 
digressions are good reading. The same may be said, indeed, 
of the disputable passages which we think unsuited to beginners. 
It is good to consider views different from our own presented 
with ability and perspicuity. 

As a second example of the last-named advantage, we shall 
refer to our author’s treatment of the cases in which two or more 
monopolists produce each a different article. Professor Amoroso 
applies to this case the same reasoning as he had applied to the 
case of the same article produced by two monopolists. The 
reasoning is more plausible when the different articles are comple- 
mentary. This case is not well illustrated by Professor Amoroso’s 
example. For there is a singularity in the data instanced by him 
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which render them unsuitable for a simple representation of the 
general theory. In general it may be presumed that the curves 
corresponding to (f) and (g) above intersect at the point which 
they have in common. Consider, for instance, in the annexed 
figure, the curves FF’ and GG’. Here FF’ is the locus of points 
such that if Secundus supply any assigned quantity Oz of his 
commodity, the quantity Oy which it will then be most advan- 
tageous for Primus to supply is determined by the intersection 
of a horizontal through z, with the curve FF’. The curve GG’ 
likewise determines the ordinate z corresponding to any assigned y. 
If then P is the intersection of the two curves, it would seem 
that neither party has an interest in moving from that position. 
It is not now, as before, the interest of Primus to lower his price. 
By so doing he would only diminish his own profits while increas- 
ing the profits of the other monopolist. Nevertheless, it is not 
against his interest to move a little way from P on the hori- 
zontal through P; although—or rather, just because—P is a 
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position of maximum. Suppose, then, Primus moves to f,. It 
will then be the interest of Secundus to lower his supply to gj. 
It will not now be the immediate interest of Primus to move 
again to the left. But if he does so, it is likely to prove advan- 
tageous to him, since Secundus will then descend to g,; and it 
is in general advantageous to Primus to descend some way on the 
curve GG’ (cp. Giornale, loc. cit., p. 26, where the argument is 
not affected by the difference in the slope of the curve corre- 
sponding to GG’, nor by the circumstance that the curves there 
relate to prices and here to quantities). No doubt this excursion 
must come to a stop. But then Secundus may initiate a similar 
deviation. 

And there will go on vibration inconsistent with that deter- 
minate equilibrium which is characteristic of pure competition. 
So far supposing that the different articles are complementary. 
A fortiori if the articles are rival or, in Professor Amoroso’s phrase, 
“supplementary.” For then there are superadded to the dance 
just now described the leaps and bounds before exhibited. If 
Primus is the purveyor of beef and Secundus of mutton they 
will go on making moves against each other very much as if they 
were producers of the same article. Accordingly, we cannot, 
with Professor Amoroso (p. 418), regard the regime in which 
every industry is monopolised as comparable in respect of equi- 
librium with a regime of pure competition. The determinateness 
which theoretically exists in the latter case is theoretically absent 
in the former. 

Again, we are unable to accept Professor Amoroso’s views 
about Protection. He seems to think that there is on balance 
of pros and cons no general presumption in favour of Free Trade. 
‘On the contrary, it is particular historical circumstance varying 
from time to time and from place to place that require the adoption 
sometimes of one solution, sometimes of the other, most frequently 
of a solution between the two” (p. 322). In the scales of our 
judgment the two policies are not so evenly balanced. Nor are 
we convinced by the “ equations which represent that profits are 
zero” (p. 408; cp. p. 178). No number of equations or authorities 
will persuade us that this doctrine is other than paradoxical. 

But while differing from our author on some cardinal points, 
we recognise that he has evinced great ability in defence of 
positions which we regard as indefensible. If they were defensible, 

“Si... dextra 


Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent.”’ 
F. Y. EpGEworTH 
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Tur SAFEGUARDING OF INDUSTRIES ACT 
ORDERS UNDER PART II 


Tue Safeguarding of Industries Act was introduced and passed 
because it was commonly believed at the time that Great Britain 
had to fear an outburst of economic energy on the part of Germany. 
The popular view is well expressed by the following extract 
from the official Coalition magazine of July 1921 :— 


“ Mr. Baldwin carried the House with him as he proceeded 
to show that the real purpose of such a measure lay in the 
desire of the Government to be faithful to its trust by taking 
effective steps to protect employment in the country in the 
face of the certainty of still fiercer competition on the part 
of Germany in the future.” 


As we now know, these fears have not been realised. Indeed, so 
long ago as last Christmas well-informed observers knew that 
things would happen otherwise. Sir Robert Horne on the 
22nd November last, speaking on the Reparation problem, 
said ‘‘ there were practically only two subjects of production 
in which Germany was even approaching her pre-war exports— 
namely, electrical machinery and toys—and it could not be 
truthfully asserted that Germany had done any real injury to 
our trade” (The Times, 23.11.1921). 

The true present position was accurately described by Mr, 
Asquith in his speech in the House of Commons on the 31st 
July last :-— 


“ Of 123 applications, the residuum is only four, which 
have gone through the meshes of the net of the Board of Trade 
and are now submitted to the House. What becomes of the 
outcry against dumping founded upon a depreciated exchange ? 
It is reduced to insignificant and even contemptible pro- 
portions.” 


But though the anticipated danger has never appeared the 
machinery for meeting it has not been left idle. What has 
actually occurred is that some small and well-organised industries, 
which had profited by the isolation of the home market during 
the War and naturally felt the effect, small though it was, of 
the renewal of continental supplies, have been able to persuade 
the Committees set up under the Act that they could satisfy 
the conditions required for a Tariff. 

Before examining what those conditions were it is well to 
look at the powers and procedure of the Committees themselves. 
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Clearly if the expected events happened and the spirit of the 
Act was to prevail, those bodies had before them research 
unusually extensive and intensive, as was freely emphasised 
when their proposed constitution was the subject of debate. 

First of all, how was the personnel to be provided? Liberal 
pressure in the Cabinet was successful in extracting an under- 
standing, which was privately given, that the consumers’ interest 
should predominate. In The Times of the 7th May, 1921, 
the following passage appeared :— 


“What those present regarded as definite guarantees 
were given by the Prime Minister, namely ’-- 


(The first two assurances are immaterial.) 


“ (3) That the administration of the duty will be in the 
hands of a Committee consisting mainly of-consumers. . . .” 


Naturally disquiet was allayed by this promise, but it is hard 
to see how the actual machinery fulfils it. 

What of the information laid before the Committees and 
their powers of sifting it? The first point to note here is that 
official statistics on the material points were not forthcoming. 
To specific questions which would have given the House of 
Commons sufficient information to make an independent judgment 
on the issues involved, the Board of Trade were bound to return 
the answer that they themselves had not the necessary figures. 
They referred the questioners for information to the Reports 
of the Committees of Inquiry. On what were these based ? 
Partly upon confidential documents. This was to be expected. 
Traders were not anxious to reveal more of their secrets than 
could be helped. Let me quote one extract from the shorthand 
notes of the Hollow-ware Inquiry :— 


Mr. Faraday : I have copies of these figures if the Committee 
would like them ? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Artemus Jones: If they are not confidential I should 
like to have a copy. 

Mr. Faraday: They are confidential and for the convenience 
of the Committee, not for the information of the Opposition. 


If such ex parte evidence was to be tested at all it could only 
be done by cross-examination. But this was not allowed 


“ A witness whom the Committee desire to hear may, if 
he wishes, be accompanied by solicitor or counsel who may 
address the Committee on his behalf, but no witness shall be 
examined or cross-examined by the Members of the Committee.” 
—Statutory Rules and Orders, 1922, No. 90. 
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A comment, also taken from the shorthand notes of the Hollow- 
ware Inquiry, shows that the judges themselves felt the handicap 
under which they suffered :— 

Mr. Artemus Jones: Precisely. You are actually asked 
to make a grave recommendation like this to the Department 
upon a casual observation made by one gentleman in the 
trade.. It may be inaccurate; it has not been tested; it has 


not been investigated. 
The Chairman: I have felt all through that if you and 
Mr. Faraday had cross-examined the witnesses we should 


have had a very much easier task. 

Mr. Faraday: I should have liked the chance. 

Mr. Artemus Jones: I am glad to hear you make that 
observation, Sir, because it will go down on the notes, and if 
an Order is made by this or some other Committee, no doubt 
it will be noticed in the House of Commons. 

The Chairman: That is not a question for us here. We 
need not discuss it. I frankly say that I have thought it a 


great disadvantage. 
x x ** 


And now as to the questions to which the Committees had 
to find answers. I will not arrange them in the somewhat 
complicated order nor impose the limited scope of the Statute, 
but will put them as four plain conditions which the man in the 
street would naturally ask should be satisfied before a duty was 
imposed in a country still avowedly free trade in practice and 
only utilising tariffs as a temporary necessary expedient. 

The four questions are :— 


Firstly: Is the home industry efficiently conducted ? 

Secondly: Are the competing foreign goods really being sold 
at a dumped price ? 

Thirdly: Is this the result of the depreciation of the foreign 
exchange in question ? 

Fourthly: Will the result of an Order be on the whole to 
safeguard employment in this country ? 

Let us ask how the tests were applied and with what result. 

The first is, Is the industry efficiently conducted? What 
is meant by efficiency? Does it mean that the factory complies 
with the Home Office regulations and that the standard of 
production is good? If it merely means this, any ordinary 
manufacturer might pass. But what of the natural advantages 
of the place of manufacture? What of the acquired aptitudes 
of the workmen? What of those subtle qualities of the product 
which make it marketable? Are not these also ingredients of 
true efficiency? Indeed, when we ask what is the test to apply 
there can surely be but one answer, namely, the test of the market. 
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What is efficiency in business except the power to make a profit, 
and how can a profit be made unless the public can be induced 
to buy the product at a price more than sufficient to cover the 
cost of manufacture? This really searching question was not fully 
put by the Committees. They looked at the aluminium ware, 
they looked at the gloves, and came to the conclusion that they 
were well made. They were not at the sale counter, they were 
not the public asking themselves whether they would buy the 
goods, but were applying the artificial test, “Is this a good 
article which the public might reasonably buy?” Consider 
these sentences in the Report on Aluminium ware. They spoke 
of German articles as ‘‘ admittedly almost entirely of the inferior 
grades.” But they happened to be what the public wanted. 
They explained that the mass of the British population preferred 
to buy the German article ‘‘ because it is cheap even though in 
the long run the stronger and more durable English article may 
give better value for the money.” But who can be judge of the 
suitability of an aluminium pot except the buyer? He may 
prefer a thin pot in place of “a stronger and more durable ” 
one because he finds less heat is required to boil the kettle. He 
knows what he wants, and the test of efficiency is the power to 
supply it. The case of gloves is even clearer. Sir Henry Rew’s 
Committee came to the conclusion that the makers appear to 
be “carrying on the manufacture with reasonable efficiency 
and economy and in most cases are maintaining a standard of 
production equal to that of any foreign competitor.” That 
may be a perfectly fair opinion in vacuo, but the market view 
is different. One witness who dealt in English gloves said :— 


**T have known my customers come in and walk out again 
without buying the English goods. The British public prefer 
the German article. I stuck to the English manufacturers 
for a time, and if I had not gone to the German manufacturers, 
I should have been out of the market.” 


And another gave evidence even more illuminating :— 


“Many men have tried who are not really glove manu- 
facturers; they have tried to produce an article which was 
out on the market. The buyers bought it, and naturally 
they thought it was a saleable article, but to their cost they 
made only big losses. In the early part of 1921 we held a 
meeting of buyers and manufacturers, and the buyers very 
loyally stood round and told the British manufacturers they 
would gladly put up all the samples so as to give them fair 
play and every encouragement. The samples have gone 
forward, and the results have been, I should say, 80 per cent. 
Saxon orders and 20 per cent. English. German competition, 
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I contend, would have helped the British manufacturer: it 
puts them on to produce efficiency.” 


Incidentally a witness explained that another protective 
experiment—that in dyes—was having its effect, and that the 
British article was handicapped on account of the compulsory 
use of British colours. 

The second question is, Are the foreign goods being sold at 
really dumped prices? The definition in the Act is, to say the 
least of it, naif. The test price is one which is lower than that 
at which similar goods can be profitably manufactured in the 
United Kingdom. As the only evidence to work on is the 
evidence of the British maker it is hard to see when the datum 
line will ever permit free importation from abroad. The less 
the competition the less the need for inventive economy. The 
less the economy the higher the price at which the articles can 
be profitably manufactured. And again, assuming catalogue 
prices to be made the test, what period is to be taken? Is it 
to be the artificial war price or the pre-war price? Obviously 
the pre-war price. Judged by this test the fabric glove Order 
fails, for German prices to-day are about 2} times higher than 
pre-war, while English prices are only about twice as high. 

This leads us to the third question, namely, Whether it is 
in fact the depreciation of the currency which is responsible 
for the low selling price ? 

Before Part II of the Act can be applied it is necessary for 
the Committee to find as a fact that the goods in question are 
being sold or offered for sale in this country at prices below those 
at which similar goods can be profitably manufactured in this 
country, and that this has been brought about by the depreciation 
of the currency of those countries in relation to sterling. Or, 
as Sir John Barran puts it in his minority report on the Domestic 
Illuminating and Mounting Glassware case (p. 12)— 


“Tt is not enough to prove that the prices of certain 
foreign goods are exceptionally low now: it must further 
be shown that in past years also, before ever exchanges fell, 
these same goods were not in fact low enough to take the 
trade . . . nor again is it enough to prove a percentage degree 
of unemployment now in a particular group of employees : 
it must further be shown that it is the goods imported under 
a depreciated currency, those and no others, which have caused 
this particular unemployment.” 


It would be natural to expect, in the case of glassware, for 
instance, that the comparative figures for 1913 and 1920 would 
show a great increase in German and Czecho-Slovakian imports, 
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which would, owing to their cheapness, have killed not only the 
home industries but also the imports from other foreign countries 
with a normal exchange. This is not the case, as the following 
table, compiled from the Board of Trade Annual Statement, 
proves. 








. Germany. Belgium. Sweden. 
1913. Imports of “glass, Flint, 
plain cut, or ornamented, and 
manufacturers’ Flint glass, 7 
bottles” .. ae ee . | 936,917 ewt. | 241,574 ewt. | 114,808 cwt. 





1920. ‘“‘ Globes and shades other 
than oil lamp chimneys.” 24,074 ewt. 1,001 ewt. | 28,912 cwt. 

“Domestic and fancy glasswal are 
(including cooking utensils, table 
glassware, ornamental glass- 








ware”) .. oe ae we 92,724 cwt. | 206,921 ewt. | 20,674 cwt. 
Total for 1920 oe ae -.- | 116,798 ewt. | 207,922 ewt. | 49,586 cwt. 
Normal Exchange 1913... ny 20 marks 25°22 franes| 18°15 kronen 
Average Exchange 1920 .. as | 228) as 49:02 _ ,, 17°75 ae 




















It would also be reasonable to expect that as the exchange 
rose and fell in foreign countries so would the volume of imports 
rise and fall. It is possible to compare the figures of imports 
of domestic glassware in 1920 and 1921 when the exchanges of 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia moved in a downward direction. 
In the following table the quantities are taken from p. 14 of the 
Report on Glassware. The exchange is arrived at by taking 
the quotation at the beginning of each month in The Times 
and averaging it over the year. 

English output and foreign imports for 1920, 1921 compared. 





Percentage 
Domestic Glassware. 1920. 1921. increase 
or decrease. 





English output in maxi- 
mum year 1920 (see 








Report, p. 14) < £356,000 £214,000 40% decrease 
Total foreign imports .. £2,404,000 £1,402,000 42% decrease 
Exchange. Exchange. 
Belgium .. v .. | £892,000] 49:02 | £594,000| 51-60} 33% decrease 
ogo Sane at -- |£361,000| 3°59] £115,000] 3°80} 68% _  ,, 
Germany.. . ie £515,000 | 227 £195,000 | 364 62% sss 











Czecho-Slovakia -» | £216,000 | 233 £335,000 | 307 55% increase 
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It is noticeable that English output and foreign imports 
have declined in almost exactly the same proportion, the advantage 
being slightly on the side of the home industries. It is manifest 
that the import from the different countries does not correspond 
at all closely with the movements of their exchanges. Without 
attempting in any way to go behind the findings of the Committee 
who had the advantage of seeing figures and documents which 
are not available for the general public, it is difficult to come to 
any other conclusion than that the decreased home output 
corresponds almost exactly with the decreased imports, and that 
this was due to the general world trade depression, and that 
the exchange has very little to do with the matter. 

There only remains the final question as to whether employ- 
ment is being affected, and here in passing we may ask, Does 
the Act require it to be shown that men are out of work at the 
time when the Order is made or is it sufficient to show that they 
were out of work nine months ago when the evidence was 
collected? One hears that to-day the glove-makers are very 
busy. ‘‘ We are very busy working double shifts,’ writes one, 
“and your humble servant oftentimes until 10 p.m.” Further, 
what is the datum line of employment? Is it to be the war level 
or the pre-war level? Production was distorted during the 
war by Government control. The cotton trade was only allowed 
to work at 60 per cent. of its power. Agriculture was purposely 
stimulated. The level of employment in each industry during 
the war was an artificial one. If, on the other hand, the pre-war 
level is taken it is seen that there is to-day little unemployment 
in the glove trade, and the cotton trade is only now regaining 
its German markets. As a matter of fact, the Statute makes 
no provision for examining the condition of employment in the 
cotton trade, nor in the many trades affected indirectly by the 
other Orders. Were such examination allowed Orders would 
not easily be made. 

It may truly be said, therefore, that the Statute was provided 
against a flood which never rose; that the Committees were 
given a task in any case difficult, and impossible to their 
limited powers; and that in consequence their answers to the 
four test questions were unconvincing. 


Wepawoop BENN 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS 
U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


No. 285. Minimum Wage Laws of the United States ; Construc- 
tion and Operation. 


No. 286. Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labour. 


(The data for all localities and for all occupations having been separately given, 
there is formed a general index number showing the movement of wages and 
hours of work from 1907 to 1920. The rate of wages per week in 1920 was more 
than double what it was 1907. Full-time hours per week had changed in the 
ratio of 100: 91.] 


No. 300. Retail Prices, 1913 to Dec. 1920. 
United States Tariff Commission: Colonial Tariff Policies. 
Washington: 1922. Pp. 869. 


The twenty-first Financial and Economic Annual of Japan. 
1921. Tokyo. 


[This number, like its predecessors, presents a comprehensive view of leading 
economic interests: finance, agriculture, industry, foreign trade, ete. The 
great increase of imports in excess of exports is connected with the economic 
slump which occurred in the latter part of 1920. The index-number for the 
average price of (thirty-nine) commodities shows a rise from 100 in 1912 to 
292 in the first half of 1920; then a fall to 245 in the second half of that year. 
Index-numbers for wages during the same period are given for forty-four 
industries separately, but are not combined into an average. By the use of 
medians, however, it may be seen that the rise of wages fully kept pace with 
that of prices.] 





Notes ON THE REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR GENERAL (1920) 


THe annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Marriages and Deaths provides a faithful representation of the 
industrial disorganisation from which the nation is slowly 
recovering, and the serious trade depression of the last eighteen 
months is reflected in a heavy decline in the birth-rates as shown 
in the latest quarterly Report now also published. We must 
wait, therefore, for a less abnormal year before drawing any 
conclusions from figures which fluctuate violently in comparison 
with those of previous years. The broad results are summarised 
and abnormalities accounted for, wherever possible, in the Report, 
but a closer scrutiny will amply repay the demographer, and some 
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widespread misconceptions will be removed. It is most remark- 
able that the region bounded by the Tyne and the Tees should 
show the highest birth-rate. The disciples of Malthus may 
triumphantly apply the post ergo propter argument in this instance, 
but if Nature has been bountiful here she has not been niggardly 
in Lancashire and the West Riding, and without a full acquaint- 
ance of local conditions it is not an easy matter to account 
satisfactorily for variations in rates of increase or decrease. 

The high birth-rate, 25-5 per 1000 population, forced up the 
death-rate for infants under one year from 12-2 to 16-4 per cent. 
of the deaths for the year; for infants under one year the rate of 
mortality was governed not only by the age of the child, but also 
by the time of the year; thus for all ages it was much greater in 
the first quarter of the year than in any other. It fell about 
20 per cent. in the second quarter, about 42 per cent. in the third, 
and about 28 per cent. in the fourth. For all ages there is a 
decline in the death-rate during the second quarter, the third is 
the lowest for all, in the fourth it rises again, and for infants 
under two months equals the death-rate for the second quarter. 
The death-rate for infants under one year was 90 per 1000 births ; 
it was greatest on the first day of life, the rate of which was slightly 
less than that for the first week. In the second week it diminished 
by approximately one-half of that of the preceding week, in the 
third by one-sixth, and in the fourth by one quarter; from the 
fourth to the twelfth month the fall is approximately one-tenth 
for every two months. For children in their second year it fell 
from 3-9 males and 3-1 females per 1000 population in the 
thirteenth month to 1-5 in the twenty-fourth month for both 
sexes. The death-rate for infants under one year was lowest 
in the third quarter, when it was 63 per 1000 births, the lowest 
number of deaths (366) was for infants ten to eleven months old, 
but this was not so small as the actual number of infants aged 
eleven to twelve months dying in the fourth quarter. 

Generally, the highest birth-rate is accompanied by the 
highest death-rate. After the first week of life the mortality 
is heavier in industrial than in rural districts. The number of 
deaths per 1000 births in rural districts, whether in the North, 
Midlands, South or Wales, always exceeds, for periods under one 
day or up to seven days, that in county boroughs or other urban 
districts, but for all subsequent periods the rural districts, in 
whatever region situate, always have the advantage. 

The relative vitality of the sexes varies at different ages. 
The excess of male births over female is greatest in rural districts, 
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being 1073 males per 1000 females in the North and 1066 in 
Wales. It is least in the South, being 1043 in rural and 1050 in 
urban districts. For the country as a whole, the births of males 
were 1052 per 1000 births of females, and the deaths under one 
year were, males 90-02 and females 69-31 per 1000 births respec- 
tively; from 0 to five years the actual deaths were 61,200 males 
and 46,344 females, and thereafter the former declined and the 
latter increased relatively to each other, until at fifteen years 
they were approximately equal. From fifteen to thirty-five 
years the death-rate of males was never greater but more fre- 
quently less than that of females; after thirty-five the reverse 
was always the case. 

No definite relation can be established between a high birth- 
rate and a high infantile death-rate, since Child Welfare Centres 
are more active in some localities than others, but the following 
selection of twenty towns having different rates shows that they 
are usually concurrent : 


Brrtus DEATHS 
Town. per 1000 under one year 
population. per 1000 births. 
Middlesbrough eee Bee 33-7 139 
Gateshead ... ee See 33-7 112 
Sunderland ... ae mas 34-1 104 
South Shields ee Re 33-9 121 
Barnsley seo aaa are 32-5 131 
Darlington ... ee aed 26-2 138 
West Bromwich _... ae 31-9 109 
West Hartlepool ... Ree 31-9 103 
Warrington Nee aes 29-1 92 
Gloucester ... as ee 27-4 69 
Carlisle noe eas eee 26-9 79 
York ... abe oe nea 26-0 63 
Coventry... Aer ree 25-5 75 
Canterbury ... ee he 25-3 61 
Reading ee Ae ae 24-8 65 
Wallasey... are as 21-2 72 
Oxford Hef cae “Cr 19-7 53 
Bath ... eas Ane aes 19-5 53 
Hastings... eae sis 19-3 50 
Eastbourne ... He ae 18-5 58 


The distribution of the natural increase of the population is 
of the greatest interest. Taking the deaths per 1000 of the 
population from the births per 1000, and disregarding any 
wastage or accretion due to migration, a rough estimate of the 
natural increase can be made. These calculations show that the 
greatest increase occurs in the North and in Wales (urban districts) 
and the least in the South. Again, selecting populous areas, it 
is found that the high infantile death-rate does not countervail 
the high birth-rate and the grouping remains very similar. 
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aie INCREASE 
Town. per 1000 population. 
Middlesborough oat oe ise Ser 18-1 
Gateshead sis aie tes aie Ai 18-6 
Sunderland “isis is me - ~~ 18-3 
South Shields ... -~ aie ais re 16-7 
Barnsley sie ag sia bez ie 18-0 
Darlington bas sas ai ssid a6 13-6 
West Bromwich oe or is P 17-5 
West Hartlepool vais ar ae ‘a 16-9 
Warrington ... eax ae sie “as 16-9 
Gloucester ae — _ _ aes 14-2 
Carlisle ... oe _— ‘aig “is 2a 13-5 
York ... pew “eu on ‘oie Sa 84-3 
Coventry wis es ae ~ Bias 16-7 
Reading a8 ane re ae ise 13-8 
Wallasey Sta bia ae ae ot 10-2 
Oxford ... set eae sie wee See 9-0 
Bath . out _ Se sas 7:3 
Hastings 5-0 
Eastbourne 8-6 


The low position taken by seaside resorts and residential 
towns is unexpected, and the following towns give surprising 
figures : 


Blackpool 2-9 
Southport 4-4 
Bournemouth ... ep sai sins 5-6 
Brighton a ms sea ais nas 10-5 


The rate of increase in the rural districts over other areas 
diminishes from North to South; in the Midlands and South it 
is actually less than in the county boroughs. There is no clear 
evidence of a decline in the population of towns being compen- 
sated by rural increases, and Carlyle’s ‘‘ monstrous tuberosity ” 
is maintained not at the expense of deserted villages, but by 
recruits from the county boroughs and urban districts. In 
industrial counties the increase is often greater in the urban than 
in the rural districts. This occurs in Staffordshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire, Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorks (North Riding), 
Glamorgan, Monmouth, Cumberland and certain of the Home 
Counties, e.g. Surrey, Essex, Hertford, Berks and Bedfordshire, 
which no doubt serve as residential centres for Metropolitans. 
It is not clear why such an increase should be found in Dorset 
and Rutland. The development of manufactures or commerce 
leads to the urbanisation of the districts in which it takes place, 
but the conditions fail to explain why the rural environs increase 
at a lower rate than the urban districts. It may be that the 
marriageable section of the community migrates from the country 
to the town, but although the birth-rate in the former is diminished, 
that in the town may not be increased proportionately, and it is 
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with percentage increases, not actual increases, that we are 
concerned. 

The danger attaching to an indiscriminate interpretation of 
statistics is well illustrated in this Report. The casual reader 
would be startled to discover that the rural district of Moot Hall 
and precincts in the County of Northumberland, with a popula- 
tion of four and a birth of one has a birth-rate of 250 per 1000. 
Again, the mortality per million for persons of eighty-five and 
upwards has been stated as 235,351 maics and 246,117 females. 
In either case the figures given can convey no adequate meaning, 


and no explanation is vouchsafed to the uninitiated. 
M. H. Gees. 





CuRRENT TOPICS 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Royal Economic Society was held 
at 9, Adelphi Terrace, on June 19th, when the Accounts for the 
year 1921 were presented, and the President, Council and officers 
were elected for the year 1922-23. The Secretary presented 
the following Report :— 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


New Fellows and Library 

Members elected -- 307 228 105 60 52 64 100 50 
Fellows lost by death, 

resignation, or default 21 40 14 41 43 25 43 33 


Number of Fellows and 
Library Members on 


December 31st ... 1,383 1,097 909 818 799 790 751 694 
Life Members included in 
above total... «. 340 307 232 «211 191 179 #173 #159 


The surplus of Income over Expenditure during 1921 amounted to £415 as 
compared with £741 in 1920, £437 in 1919, and £425 in 1918. 





TueE following have been elected to membership of the Royal 
Economic Society :— 


Aiyar, A. K. 8. Consejo Superior Bancario. 
Algie, D. L. (life). Madrid. 

Amory, C. Cox, A. C. 

Angus, W. N. Cummins, T. J. 

Anthony, A. Bruce Dey, Prof. H. L. 

Austin, G. H., Ph.D. Doddi, M. R. 

Bhandari, Des Raj. Dolezal, L. R. 

Cassell, M. Ellis, A. R. 

Cherry, J. W. Evans, E. 


Clampett, G. J. T. Grant, Miss I. F. 
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Gray, Prof. A. Pearson, D. H. 
Hawley, F. Perry, W. C. J. (life). 
Henderson, Dr. H. E. Phillips, H. 
Hodges, Frank. Pilkington, L. G. 
Holden, R. A. Pillai, P. P. 
Hooper, H. T. Prain, J., Jr. 
Hughes, J. McG. Ridley, G. 


Hulbert, C. G. K. 

Indian Economic Society, 
Bombay. 

Isherwood, R. 

Janicki, Dr. 8S. 


Shettle, Rev. G. T. ; 
Sraffa, Dr. Piero. : 
Sterzel, E. E. ; 
Stettler, H. 

Sundaramurthy, V. 


Jeffery, N. C. Thomas, P. J. 

Jones, W. E. Thomas, W. 

Lockwood, T. B. Vaidya, R. N. : 
Young, W. C. 





OnE result of the Conference on Unemployment inaugurated 
by the President of the United States last year has been the 
appointment of a Committee to study the subject and report 
upon practical proposals. Professor Wesley Mitchell is ‘‘ field 
director”? of the study. The study is part of a campaign 
against waste in which the Federated American Engineering 
Societies are taking an active part, as appears from their report 
on Waste in Industry (to be reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL). 
The co-operation of other agencies and organisations encourage 
the hope that wise action will be taken very soon. 





Tue Labour Party are to be congratulated on the report of 
their Committee about Major Douglas’ “New Age” credit 
scheme. To detect fallacy unblinded by the “ natural attractive- 
ness of sovereign remedies ”’ is no small part of economic wisdom. 
The Committee have attempted something even more difficult, 
to discover what useful lessons may be extracted from the 
scheme considered. The acumen which they display entitles 





them to an attentive hearing, when they themselves make a 
proposal for the social control of credit. It is, in brief, the 
nationalisation of the banking system. The Committee truly 
observe that the provision and control of legal tender currency 
is universally admitted to be a State function. But nearly all 
modern States, even when creating a State Bank, have gone 
out of their way to take precautions to keep banking functions 
proper outside State control. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 





Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


May, 1922. An investigation of sickness data of public elementary 
j school teachers in London, 1904-1919. J. Y. Hart. The mean 
: illness of men teachers was 4°6 days a year; the figures for single 
and married women respectively, 8°2 and 9°3. The figures vary 
with age, e.g. for men 2°8 for the period 30-40, 9:2 for the age- 
group 61-65. Wheat Prices and Rainfall in Western Europe. 
Str Witi1Am BeEveripce. A supplement to the article on 
Weather and Harvest Cycles in the Economic Journat for 
December 1921. The “ periodogram” of wheat prices yields 
many interesting results concerning cycles. Molecular Statistics. 
F. Y. Epgewortu. Resumé of an article published in the 
Philosophical Magazine, Feb. 1922. Note ona heterotypic Frequency 
Distribution. Captain J. W. BispHam. The utilisation of a 

larger number of terms of the fundamental differential equation 
from which Prof. Pearson’s “ types” are derived does not much 
| improve the fit to heterotypic distribution. 


Economica. 


JUNE, 1922. Who said ‘“‘ Barren Metal’? Pror. E. CANNAN and 
OTHERS. A symposium on the question whether when Aristotle 
said that money begot money, he could have meant that it was 
“barren.” Legal Aspects of the Trade Union Movement in the 
U.S.A. W. F. Crick. Early Commercial Intercourse between 
England and Germany. A. WEINER. The British Iron and Steel 
Industry. M.S. Brrxert. 


Manchester Guardian Commercial. 


Reconstruction in Europe. 

Section IV. As announced in the Current Topics of the June number, 
the fourth section of this series deals with Russia. Mr. Keynes, 
the Editor, in an introductory article reflects on the causes and 
consequences of the Russian revolution. He has no admiration 
for the rank and file of the Communist doctrinaires, whose 
“woolly conceptions” sheathed the steel of Lenin’s superior 
intellect. He views with concern the annual addition of more 
than a million labourers; due to the rate of birth and survival 
prevailing many yearsago. Herein he differs from Mr. Strumilin, 
who welcomes the swelling body of ever more numerous workers, 
in an article which forms one of a series contributed by the 
principal officials of the Soviet Republic. The reader may 
correct their views by reference to a number of articles in which 
Russia is viewed from outside. Mr. Keynes has called attention 
to those of Lord Robert Cecil and Signor Orlando. There are three 
articles on the Russian Famine—one by Nansen. 
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Section V. This section deals with National Finances of Europe, 
Tariff Hindrances and La vie chére. The Editor prefaces with 
an article on the inflation of currency as a method of taxation ; and 
subsequently exhibits the influence on Society of changes in the 
value of money. He laments “the impoverishment of the middle 
class, out of which most good things have sprung. The conse- 
quences may slowly accumulate in a decay of Knowledge and 
Art.” It would be impossible here to enumerate the studies 
in which experts deal with the finances and tariff policies of the 
European countries. Mr. Sidney Webb advocates the financial 
policy of the British Labour Party—a capital levy— as “ based 
upon an unswerving adhesion to the principle of honesty in finan- 
cial relations,”’ and “‘ what the best economic science advises.”’ 

Section VI. Population: Agriculture and Food Supply. The 
Peasant Revolution in Europe. This section reaches us too late 
to admit of its adequate notice in our September issue. 


The Irish Economist (Dublin). 


May, 1922. Labour in Ireland. G. D. H. Cotz. The comparatively 
virgin soil which Irish Trade-Unionism enjoys is favourable to 
its organisation not merely on traditional lines as a protective 
instrument, but ‘‘ on the twentieth-century principle of workers’ 
control.”’ Zhe National Land Bank. Dtarmip Corrry. Founded 
under the auspices of Dail Eireann, this Bank lends money to 
co-operative societies formed for the purchase of land, to be 
afterwards subdivided among owners. The borrowing society 
deposits one-fourth of the purchase price with the Bank; which 
has also the security of a mortgage. Loans totalling £370,000 
have been made since 1920 for the purchase of 16,500 acres. 
The Bank also does ordinary banking business. Mr. Lionel 
Smith-Gordon is the Managing Director. The Irish ‘“‘ Woman 
with the Basket.” Margaret McCouprey. Referring to Miss 
Llewelyn Davies’ recent article, the writer hopes for a Co-operative 
Womens’ Guild more efficient than the present organisations. 

Avucust. A Commercial Policy for the Free State. A. J. CRICHTON. 
The policy of the Free State should not be free trade. But 
“ anything in the nature of Stiff Protection had better be avoided 
for the present.”’ Co-operation in Russia. I. KR. Micuaru Fox. 
With Irish Women Workers. Lourz Bennett. The writer’s 
experience as a promoter of Women’s Trade-Unions in Dublin 
have led her to believe that women attach more importance 
than men to conditions as distinguished from wages. She recom- 
mends separate feminine Unions; which would insist on human- 
ising conditions to an extent not realised even by employers of 
the Cadbury and Leverhulme type. Even under the control 
of the workers industry might remain ‘a soul-destroying 
mechanism without the distinctly feminine outlook.” 


International Labour Review (Geneva). 


JUNE, 1922. Tendencies in Trade Union Development in the United 
States. Joun R. Commons. The Social Insurance Bill of the 
French Government. GABRIEL C. Ramon. 

JuLty. The Christian Social Movement. Pror. Max. TURMANN. 

Aveust. Types of Co-operative Societies. H. KaurmMann. The 
Guild Movement in Great Britain. G. D. H. Coe. 
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Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, Mass.). 

May, 1922. International Trade Under Inconvertible Paper. J. W. 
ANGELL. A Theory of Profit and Interest. L. Kotany. Ethics 
and the Economic Interpretation. Frank H. Knicutr. German 
Foreign Trade and the Reparation Payments. J. H. WILLIAMS. 
Germany’s experiences throw light on the theory of foreign 
exchange under a régime of paper money. The causal sequence 
is said to be as follows: reparation payments, depreciating 
exchange, rising export and import prices, budgetary deficits 
with increased private demand for credit, increased note issue. 


The American Economic Review (Cambridge, Mass.). 

JUNE, 1922. Guild Socialism: a Two Years’ Test. The literature 
and propaganda emanating from the National Guilds League 
since 1906, and the work of the building societies during the 
last two years, are lucidly described. Some advance has 
been made towards “A. E.”’’s ideal: ‘‘ workers transforming 
their unions into co-operative productive societies,” dispensing 
with “ the capitalist exploiter of labour.” What Determines the 
Volume of a Country’s International Trade. H. Frits. German 
War Finance. F. R. Fatrcump. Based on Prof. Charles Rist’s 
Les finances de Guerre de V Allemagne. Foreign Trading 
Zones in our Seaports. KE. Cuapp. Free zones in the sense of 
sections of seaports adapted to facilitate transshipment and 
re-export are advocated. 

A Supplement contains Papers and Proceedings of the Thirty- 
First Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

JUNE, 1922. Regulation of Business in Canada. Rosert J. McFAut. 
A record of experiments on Government Control; with special 
reference to Combinations. The French Railway Problems. 
Harvey J. BRESLER. 


Review of Economic Statistics (Cambridge, Mass.). 

JuLY, 1922. Review of the Second Quarter of the Year. Warren M. 
Persons. Balance of International Payments of the United States 
for the Year 1921. Joun H. Witutams. Light is thrown on the 
main features of the balance; namely, the great decrease in the 
excess of merchandise exports, the unprecedented inflow of gold, the 
great increase in the flotation of foreign bonds in the American 
Market. The Volume of Production of Basic Materials in the 
United States, 1909-1921. Epmunp E. Day. Production in 
1921 as compared with 1919 has declined in each of the four 
main departments, Agriculture, Animal husbandry, Forestry, 
Mining, on an average of “all basis materials,” to 92-2 in 1921, 
from 100 in 1920. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
JUNE, 1922. Le comité des banquiers et VEmprunt Allemand. Yves 
Guyot. Le budget britannique, 1922-23. W. M. J. WrLtiams. 
Le mécanisme d’assurances Sociales (Suite). L. FoRGERON. 
JuLy, 1921. Les dangers budgétaires. Yves Guyot. Une aggra- 
vation de Vinquisition fiscale. X. On the inquisitorial character 
of the French income tax. Le meécanisme .. . d’assurances 
Sociales. IL. FoRGERON. 
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Revue de Institut de Sociologie (Brussels). 


Les variations demographiques et le progrés. E. Dupr&et. Progress 
and civilisation are a fruit of increase in numbers—an increase 
not necessarily good. Les institutions des primitifs Australiens 
(Suite). Napon IvANnirzky. 


[There is appended an obituary note of Ernest Solway, the founder of 
the Institute, who closed his beneficent career last May. He was dominated 
by the idea of unifying science 7d ddov edpev. Thus he aimed at a synthesis 
of gravitation and the conservation of energy. He explained sociology by 
energetics. ] 


Jahrbiicher fiir National Okonomie und Statistik (Jena). 


May, 1922. Weltanschauung und Wirtschaftfiihrung. H. Kroéaer. 
Vom logischen Structurwandel der volkswirtschaftlichen Begriffe. 
Dr. THEODOR BuppEBErG. An elaborate disquisition leads to 
the conclusion that in the structural change of the Scientific 
Concept-world there is manifested on the logical side the universal 
movement from the static to the dynamic view of the world 
(Weltbetrachtung). 


Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv (Jena). 


AprIL, 1922. Die Grenzen der Verwendung vom Arkeit in der Wirt- 
schaft. Dr. ANDREAS PREDOHL. Neue Verkerswege in Afrika. 
Dr. Fritz Kuute. The Influence of the Great War upon Japanese 
National Economy. SHotaro Koumma. The main result is the 
acceleration of progress from the agricultural to the industrial 
stage; involving growth of capitalism and of labour movements. 
The writer is Assistant Professor in the University of Kyoto. 
The article is in English. 


Ungarische Jahrbiicher (Berlin). 


Vol. I. The new Journal, edited by Robert Graggers, deals with the 
affairs of Hungary and neighbouring States. 


De Economist (La Hague). 


May, 1922. Sax, Bordewijk en Von Béhm-Bawerk’s Dritter Grund. 
J. H. Logemann. Referring to Prof. Bordewijk’s controversial 
articles in previous numbers. De indische financien. H. G. VAN 
DER MANDERE. The concluding part of a study on the finances 
of Dutch India. 

Juty-Aveust. Prof. Bordewijk contra Oppenheimer en Sax. A. 
SPpANJER. Von Béhm over de rechivaardigheid der vente. B. Van 
GENECHTEN. 


Scientia (Milan). 

Vou. XXXI., No. exxii. 6. Les postulats nécessaires d’une politique 
de laisser-faire. T. N. CARVER. 

No. exxii. 7. Le Systéme Canitaliste. L. L. Pricr. The system is 
defended against the misrepresentations of Socialists. In favour 
of the modern banking system there is happily quoted Aristotle’s 
approval of the State in which things are used in common, but 
possessed by individuals. 
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Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


May, 1922. Sciopero degli contribuenti. G. DEL VeccHto. On the 
strike against over-taxation which is threatened in Italy. JI 
gettito det dazi doganali. V. Porrt. Statistics of the proceeds 
and proposals for the reform of the Italian Customs duties. IJ/ 
movimento sindicale. G. CARANO-DoNvVITO. 

Juty. La riforma delle casse di risparmio. B. Griziotti1. Linee di 
navigazione sovvenzionate. .G. MARCHETTI. 

Avaust. Inflazione monetaria e corso det cambi. Marco Fanno. 
The first two chapters (to be followed by three more) deal with 
the circulation of and the equilibrium-price of gold and foreign 
exchange under a régime of forced currency. II sistema mone- 
tario . . . della Somalia Italiana. F.S. CarosEty1. The mone- 
tary system of Italian Somaliland, including the Italian rupee, 
was much disturbed by the war. 


Metron (Padua). 


L’enquéte de la Société des Nations sur la question des matiéres premiéres 
et des derivées alimentaires. A general report drawn up by PRor. 
GinI, deals with the present economic situation, the causes which 
obstruct the provision of raw material and food stuffs, and the 
measures which the Society of Nations might initiate. Follow 
reports on several particular industries, Cereals, Wool, Cotton, 
Coal, etc., by F. Vince and N. S.LoutskI. 


Revista Nacional de Economia (Madrid). 


Vou. XII., No 35. La crisis huilera. Lrorpotpo A. ARGUELLES. 
On the coal crisis in Spain; aggravated by her “ absurd pro- 
tectionism.” Hl Malestar del mundo después de la paz. An 
interesting review of the causes and results of the war intro- 
duces the problems of peace. El problema del salario minimo. 
Antonio Rato. A comparison of the methods adopted in 
different countries to secure a minimum wage. 

No. 36. Consideraciones acerca de la conferencia de Génova. J. NARt 
Ropes. La situation de las tarifas y el contrato del transporte 
ferroviario. J. M. DE LA FUENTE. On railway rates in Spain. 
El resurgimento industrial en Espana en el siglo X VIII. Carmelo. 
V. Mey. Commercial companies promoted the industrial 
recovery of Spain in the eighteenth century. La evdlucidn del 
comunismo ruso. J. DE FELS. 
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NEW BOOKS 
English. 


Cisak (JAROSLAV) and Pokorny (F.). The Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. A survey of its history and geography, its political 
and cultural organisation, and its economic resources. London : 
Fisher Unwin. 1922. Pp. 218. 9s. 


CLARKE (JouHN J.). Social Administration, including the 
Poor Law. London: Pitman. 1922. Pp. 364. 


Dariine (M. L.). Some Aspects of Co-operation in Germany, 
Italy, and Ireland. Lahore. (London: King). 1922. Pp. 191. 


DicksEE (LAWRENCE R.). The True Basis of Efficiency. London: 
Gee. Pp. xii+ 99. 5s. 

Gini (Pror. C.). Report on the Problem of Raw Materials and 
Foodstuffs. (Published by the League of Nations.) London: Con- 
stable. 10s. 

Hirst (Francis W.). Excessive Expenditure and Oppressive 


Taxation. A Popular Version of the Geddes Reports. With an 
Introduction by F. W. Hirst. London: League to Enforce Public 


Economy. 6d. 


Hupeczek (Dr. Karu). The Economic Resources of Austria 
(translated). Vienna: Mainz. 1922. Pp. 74. 


International Law, British Year Book. Third year of issue. 
London: Frowde. 1922. Pp. 260. 


LEHFELDT (R. A.). The National Resources of South Africa. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. J. C. Smuts. London: Longmans. 
Pp. 79. 


Mircuett (A. A.). The Breakdown of Minimum Wage. A 
Memorandum on Unemployment. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1922. 
Pp. 23. 

Orr (Joun). A Short History of British Agriculture. London: 
Milford. 1922. Pp. 96. 2s. 6d. 


REES ( ). British Trusts. London: King. 1922. 


Ruys-Davips (T. and C. A.). Cambridge History of India. 
Vol. I. Cambridge: University Press. 

(Chapters VII and VIII by Professor Rhys Davids and Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
also a Professor, dealing with economic conditions in Buddhist India, supple- 
ment the article on Economics in Ancient India contributed by Mrs. Rhys Davids 
to the Economic Journat for 1901. It is interesting to find anticipations of 
modern economic practices, co-operative building, mobility of labour in spite 
of caste, etc.] 


RoTHFIELD (OTTo). Impressions of the Co-operative Movement 
in France and Italy. Bombay. (London: King). 1920. Pp. 87. 
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ROWNTREE (SEEBOHM). Industrial Unrest: A Way Out. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1922. Pp. 48. 

[The way is indicated by five conditions: (1) Reasonable wages, (2) Hours 
affording time for recreation and “ self-expression,’’ (3) Security from unem- 
ployment, (4) A share in determining conditions of work, (5) A good scheme of 
profit-sharing. | 


SarGENT (A. J.). Coal in International Trade. London: King. 
1922. Pp. 73. 


SpaLtpine (W. F.). The London Money Market. A Practical 
Guide to What it is, Where it is, and the Operations Conducted in 
it. London: Pitman. 1922. Pp. 215. 


Statesman’s Year Book. Edited by Sir John Keltie and M. 
Epstein. London: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 1568. 

[This statistical and historical annual of the states of the world has main- 
tained and enlarged its usefulness. The Irish Free State obtains a notice 
suited to its transitional condition. ] 


Stewart (W.). J. Keir Hardie. With an Introduction by 
J. Ramsay MacDonald. London: Cassell. 1922. Pp. 387. 15s. 


STRICKLAND (C. F.). Studies in European Co-operation. Lahore. 
(London: King). 1922. 166. 


StROKEL (HeEInRIcH). Socialization in Theory and Practice. 
Translated by H. J. Stenntne. London: King. 1922. Pp. 341. 


[The writer, whose competence is attested by his having been appointed 
Finance Minister in the Prussian Revolutionary Government, November, 1918, 
criticises several theories, including Guild Socialism; and describes attempts to 
put Socialistic principles into practice in Russia, Germany, Hungary, ete. 
Experience has shown that men cannot be treated as pawns to be moved as in 
a game of chess. ‘‘ Individuals with needs, passions, weaknesses, prejudices ”’ 
will not fit into a revolutionary mould.] 


American. 


BoNNETT (CLARENCE E.). Employers’ Associations in the United 
States. New York: Macmillan Co. 1922. Pp. 594. 


[A study of typical associations, which mostly agree as to their aims— 
industrial peace and the rights of property—but differ as to methods. The 
author is Professor of Economics in Tulanie University of Louisiana. ] 


Carver (T. N.). Principles of National Economy. Boston : 
Ginn. 1921. Pp. 773. 


[Certain “‘ habits, policies, and institutions ’’ are recommended as contribut- 
ing to national prosperity, ‘“‘never on sentimental views of morality.” The 
writer goes over the main topics of Political Economy, adding at many points 
something or at least something that he was the first to point out, notably the 
“minimum sacrifice ’’ theory of taxation. ] 


Fisk (Harvey E.). French Public Finance. In the Great War 
and To-day. With chapters on Banking and Currency. New York : 
Bankers’ Trust Company. 1922. Pp. 363. 

[The statistical data have been obtained from official sources and the proofs 
have been revised by French financial authorities. The authentic exposition 
enhances the obligation under which the student is placed by previous pub- 
lications of the Bankers’ Trust Company, especially its history of English Public 
Finance. ] 
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Hitt (Howarp CoPpeLanD). Community Life and Civic Problems, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. 528 + xxxiii. 7s. 6d. 


[A text-book in civics; the outgrowth of experience in teaching in schools. ] 


Kimpatu (Everett). State and Municipal Government in the 
United States. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1922. Pp. 581. 17s. 6d. 

[A description of “local ”’—including both State and Municipal—govern- 
ment in the United States. The author is Professor of Government at Smith 
College. ] 

Knieut (Frank H.). Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit. Boston : 
Houghton Mifflin. 1921. Pp. xiv-+ 381. $3. 

LanpAvu-ALDANoR. Lenin. Translated from the French. New 
York: Dutton. 1922. Pp. ix + 241. $3. 


[Includes biographical details and studies on socialist theories and prospects. ] 


MircHeLL (WESLEY) and OTHERS. Income in the United States : 
Its Amount and Distribution. 1909-1919. Vol. I. New York: 
Harcourt Brace & Co. 1921. Pp. xvi+ 152. $1.25. 

[An important joint composition by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. ] 

Moon (P. T.). The Labour Problem and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France. New York: Macmillan Co. 1921. Pp. xii + 
399. $3.25. 


Patm (FRANKLIN CHARLES). The Economic Policies of Richelieu 
(University of Illinois Studies). Urbana: University. 1920. Pp. 
202. 


PaRKER (EK. H.). China: Her History, Diplomacy, and Com- 
merce from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Chinese 
Republic in 1917. New York: Dutton. 1922. $5. 


Puetes (F. W.) and Myricu (J. W.). Utilitarian Economics. 
Washington : Seattle. 


Oscoop (E. L.). A History of Industry. Boston: Ginn. 1921. 
Pp. 430. $1.72. 

Rossmoor: (E. E.). Federal Income Tax Problems, 1922. New 
York: Dodd. 1922. Pp. 541. $5. 

[Instead of general statements with cumbrous qualifications, the author— 
a Lecturer for the Bureau of Internal Revenue—discusses concrete problems, 
336 in all. #.g. ‘‘ The Brown and Wilson Company, a domestic personal service 
corporation, shows a taxable net income of $64,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922. Question : What is the income tax assessable against the above 
Corporation? Answer: Income tax at 124 %, $8000. Income tax assessable 
(4 of above) $4000.” References to the Revenue Act of 1921 illustrate the 
answer. | 


Taussic (F. W.). Selected Readings on International Trade and 
Tariff Problems. Boston: Ginn. 1921. Pp. x + 266. 


Vernon (H.M.). Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency. New York : 
Dutton. 1921. Pp. viii + 264. $85. 

Watkins (G. P.). Electrical Rates. New York: Nostrand Co. 
1921. Pp. 118. 


[Wholesale rates and quantity discounts, the theory of differential, these 
and other questions of economic interest transcending the business of electrical 
engineering are discussed by one who has been Assistant Chief Statistician of 
the New York Public Service Commission. He considers that uniformity of 
price results from the moral force of public opinion rather than from any 
natural tendency. ] 
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French. 


Bupay (Lapisxtas). La Hongrie aprés le traite de Trianon. 
Paris: Roustan. 1922. Pp. 297. 


LABADIE (JEAN). Si J’étais Ministre des Finances. Paris: 
Grasset. Pp. 274. 


MONCHRESTIEN. Le probléme des Assurances Sociales en France. 
Paris : Société d’Etudes economiques. 7 francs. 


RuerrF (Jacquss.). Des Science Physiques aux Sciences Morales. 
Preface de M. C. Colson (Les questions du temps present). Paris : 
Alcan. Pp. 202. 

[M. Colson recommends this daring synthesis as containing many ideas that 
are dear to him presented in a new and striking form, and many that seem to 
him both new and just. The author reflects philosophically on several specimens 
of mathematical economics; and describes Marxian theories as ‘“‘ non-Euclidean.”’ | 

ScELLE (GEoRGES). Le droit Ouvrier: Tableau de la Législation 
Frangaise Actuelle. Paris: Colin. 1922. Pp. 210. 


SUBERCASEAUX (G.). Le papier monnaie. (Bibliothéque inter- 
national d’économie Politique). Paris: Giard. 1920. Pp. 446. 


German. 


KARLSBERG (DR. BERNHARD). Geschichte und Bedeutung der 
deutschen Durchwandererkontrolle. Hamburg: Enoch. 1922. Pp. 
167. 

[A study on the regulations about the passage of immigrants through Prussia ; 
throwing light on the policy of restricting emigration or immigration. ] 

Szana (Dr. ALEXANDER). Lander und V6olkerkunde Jugo 
Slawiens. Heidelberg: Groos. 1921. Pp. 174. 


Szana (Dr. ALEXANDER). Ungarn. (Perthes’ Kleine Vélker— 
und Landerkunde, Band 9). Stuttgart: Perthes. 1922. Pp. 138. 


Szana (DR. ALEXANDER). Die Neuen Wirtschaftsprobleme der 
Donau. Stuttgart. 1921. Pp. 43. 


Italian. 


Lorta (AcuILLE). I fondamenti scientifici della Riforma 
economica. Turin: Bocca. 1922. Pp. 575. 

[A secondary title describes the book as a study on the laws of production, 
There is wanting an economic theory of production; for “ all that writers have 
been able to say up till now on the economic aspect of product may be resolved 
into a series of empty and insignificant assertions.” A theory of economic 
reform is likewise wanting. | 


Seereé (A.). Circolazione monetaria e prezzi nel mondo antico 
ed in particolare in Egitto. Rome: Libreria di Coltura. 


Stmone (L. pe). La fede di Credito, Con Prefazione di G. 
Marghieri. Napoli: Borrellon. 
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TRAVERS-BoRGSTRWEIN (A.). Mutualismo. Turin: Bocca. 


ViTaALE (ANTONINO). La_ participazione degli operai nell’ 
ordinamento e nella gestione delle imprese pubbliche e private. Milan : 
Heepli. 1922. Pp. 269. 

[A study of the movements of which the object is to give workmen a share 
in the control of industry, in the principal European countries, especially Italy. 
The treatise was crowned by the Lombard Institute of Science and Literature. ] 


VoLTERRA (KE. Tasasso). Commercio e Colonie. Studi per 
’espansione internazionale italiana. Milan: La Stampa Commerciale. 
1920. Pp. 115. 


Spanish. 


SUBERCASEAUX (G.). El sistema monetario: la organizacion 
bancaria de Chile. Santiago: Soc. Imp. i lit. Universo. 1920. 
Pp. 404. 





